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THE FIRST 1,000 WORDS 


By NELSON S. BOND 


AUTHOR BUILDS HOUSE 


By EDWARD S. FOX 


It's news when its done the Fox way 


BLUE PRINTS FOR ARTICLES 


By LOU MYRTIS VINING 


A clear concise formula for articles 


O TIME, O RIVER (PST!) 


By ROBERT LOWRY 


Some of us do it for money,and others 
for Art with a Capital A 


FAREWELL TO BANG! BANG! 


By J.-J. DES ORMEAUX 
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The new trend in detective fiction 


AN IDEA A DAY NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 


NEW—Monthly column of humor markets 
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eigho! Heigho!! for Howard Bloomfield 


Sir: 

Howard Bloomfield has left as editor of Adven- 
ture and will, for a time, obtain his adventures 
first hand. He is sailing his boat South for a 
destination which will be decided as fancy dictates. 

Mr. Kenneth White will, in the future, be the 
editor of Adventure Magazine. And herein lies a 
human interest story, which is certainly worth 
telling. Some thirty years ago, Ken’s father, Mr. 
Trumbell White, not only started Adventure but 
was its first editor. Ken now succeeds to the 
post held by his father, which is—I believe—the 
first time in magazine publishing history that such 
an event has occurred. 

Mr. Alden Norton has been raised to the posi- 
tion of editor-in-chief of two groups of our maga- 
zines including the air and sports books. 

With best wishes, 

Harry STEEGER, President, 
Popular Publications, 
205 East 42nd St., 
New York City, N. Y. 





Slow Reports Gum the Works 
Sir: 


What is the reason for continued SLOW de- 
cisions, I wonder? I refer particularly in this 
instance to Munsey’s. In the September Dicest 
Munsey’s state: “We report in two weeks.” I say 
that is a false statement, for this reason: 

I sell the bulk of my work to British and Can- 
adian markets, but the war has caused me to 
turn to American markets. About six months ago 
I tried Detective Fiction Weekly. They bought 
two and rejected about six, and in each case 
they held the manuscripts more than TWO 
MONTHS! At the beginning of AUGUST I 
tried Munsey’s Red Star Adventures with a yarn. 
It came back today, TWO MONTHS LATER! 
Yet Munsey’s declare they give a decision within 
two weeks! 

I find Dell just as slow with true crime stuff, 
and as for the average pulp—Well, with their 
slow decisions and low rates they are not worth 
bothering with. But it is irritating when old- 
established firms like Munsey’s and Dell practice 
the same game of terribly slow decisions, as slow 
decisions are decidedly unfair to writers. No 
writer likes to have saleable material tied up 
indefinitely by any one editor. 

I enjoy the Diczst very much and got a kick 
out of “The Kitty and How It Grew” by Edward 
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Writer's 


Larger, more com- 
lete, and better 
indexed than 

ever before. 


@ 
Market 


... has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


HE only up-to-date, complete and accurate writ- 
er’s market directory is the 1940 Writer’s Market. 
This has been checked and double-checked by 
hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, and 
by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to-date 
market directory, and the best one ever offered 


writers. 
This is the eighth edition of The Writer’s Market 
this boo 


since 1930. In 


k we have put out many new 
the 


features suggested by our readers, and improv 


last edition on every count. 


Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new edi- 
of The Writer’s Market? You need this book. 


ti 
| Asay over its contents: 


@ Editorial Requirements of every m and 
newspaper in the world carrying fi ; classi- 
fied, indexed, and stated in detail. 


@ Editorial Requirements of every trade journal 
buying articles, photographs or fiction; clessi- 
fied, and stated in detail. 

@ Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 
lishers in U. S., England, and Canada. 

@ Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 

@ Complete markets for photographs. 


@ Accurate copyrig 


ht information written for us 


by the Register of Copyrights. 


@ Complete continuity 


radio station buying free 


uirements of ev 
ote material. _— 


@ Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House Or- 
gans, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, etc., etc. 


Every responsible market for magazine fiction a 
in The 1940 Writer’s Market. You can profit 


rom this book. 


ORDER TODAY 








WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


C(O Send me postpaid one copy of “‘The 1940 Writer's 
Market.”’ I enclose $3.00. 
(O Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 


DIGEST and send me 


1940 Writer’s Market.” I enclose 
in full. 


tpaid one copy of “The 
$4.00 payment 








The Writer’s Digest. 
00 the year. Vol 


, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, Published by the Writer’s Diyest Publishing Co. Monthly. 
- 20. No. 12. Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Tin., O., U.S. 


















































Wrirter’s DIGEST 


To People 
Who Want to Write 


but can’t get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write but the 
fear that a beginner hasn’t a chance? 
Then listen to what Fulton Oursler, 
Liberty, has to say on the subject: 


editor of 


‘There is more room for newcomers in the 
writing field today—and especially in Liberty 

agazine — than ever before. Some of the 
greatest of writing men and women have 
passed from the scene in recent years. Who 
will take their places? Who will be the new 
Robert W, Chambers, Edgar Wallace, Rudyard 
Kipling, and many others whose work we 
have published? It is also true that more 
"a e are trying to write than ever before, 
ut talent is still rare and the writer still 
must learn his craft, as few of the newcomers 
nowadays seem willing to do. Fame, riches and 
the happi of achi t await the new 
men and women of power.”’ 





HE Newspaper Institute of 

| of America offers a free Writing 

Aptitude Test. Its object is to 

discover new recruits for the army 

of men and women who add to 

their income by fiction and article 
writing. 


The Writing Aptitude Test is a sim- 
ple but expert analysis of your lat- 
ent ability, your powers of imagina- 
tion, logic, etc. Not all applicants 
pass this test. Those who do are 


Earns $1,000 





in 18 Months 


“Since finishing your 
course I have sold 
articles to the N. Y. 
Times, Central Press 
Ass’n and various 
magazines. My writ- 
ing netted me over 
$300 my first year and 
almost $700 the first 
six months this year. 
Writing as a career 
has always been my 
wish. Now, thanks to 
the N. 1. A. Course, 
it is becoming a 
reality. Despite a 
serious physical han- 
dicap (I took sick 
with infantile par- 
alysis in 1937), I am 
now making my liv- 
ing by writing.” 
—ANDREAS DoRPALEN 
206 W. 95th St. 
New York City 


qualified to take the famous N.I.A. 
course based on the practical train- 
ing given by big metropolitan 
dailies. 


This is the New York Copy-Desk 
Method which teaches you to write 
by writing! You develop your indi- 
vidual style instead of trying to 
copy that of others. 


You “‘cover”’ actual assignments such 
as metropolitan reporters get. Al- 
though you work at home on your 
own time, you are constantly guided 
by experienced newspaper men. It 
is really fascinating work. Each 
week you see new progress. In a 
matter of months you can acquire 
the coveted ‘‘professional’’ touch. 


Then you’re ready for market with 
greatly improved chances of making 
sales. 


Mail the Coupon Now 


But the first step is to take the Writing Aptitude Test. It 


requires but a few minutes and costs nothing. 


coupon now. 
able 
Newspaper 


So mail the 


Make the first move towards the most enjoy- 
and — occupation—writing for 


publication ! 


nstitute of America, One Park Ave., New York. 





Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writing for 
prot, as promised in Writer’s Digest, November. 
iss 





Green, in your August number, because Green 
lives within a few blocks of me although I have 
never met him. And our writing experiences are 
very much alike. I am a working free-lance 
scribbler and, like Green, feel very much out of 
place when at a “literary” gathering. I write to 
sell and do sell. Have sold more than four hun- 
dred shorts to date. In July I tried a new market, 
Liberty, and they bought a 2,000 word article 
from me for $200.00. Not a bad rate. I don’t 
know just when they’ll run the story. 
With best wishes, 
C. V. Tencu, 
203 East 22nd Street, 
North Vancouver, B. C., 
Canada. 

® Munsey’s, under able Albert Gibney, and his 
crew of editors is a thoroughly reliable, prompt 
paying house. Every once in a while every pub- 
lishing chain gets over run with scripts con- 
comitant with sick leaves. Result: a flurry of slow 
reports. It’s rotten luck for writers when ever it 
happens. Dell holds back reports on “true crime 
stuff” to check and see if it has been used before. 
—Ed. 





Seven Years; 300 Articles, 75 Serials 
Sir: 

In seven years of pecking away at the Under- 
wood, I have not missed a copy of Writer's 
Dicest, either subscribing or buying it from the 
stands. 

I sold nearly 300 articles, short stories, and 
serials to 75 different publications, from slicks to 
pulps to juveniles, thanks to Diczst market notes! 
Some of ‘em: Rotarian, Your Life, Motion Pic- 
ture, Hollywood, Movies, Amazing Stories, Argosy, 
Dime Sports, Open Road, Youth Today, and 
others. 

Did a year’s blue-penciling as Assistant Editor 
of Associated Collegiate Press, syndicate for 500 
college newspapers. Covered baseball spring train- 
ing camps in Florida and South. Interviewed a 
“Who’s Who” full of celebs from “One Eye” Con- 
nelly through the movie star alphabet. 

James F. ScHear, 
1632 N. Normandie Ave., 
Hollywood, California. 





Not Too Narrow, Not Too Deep 

Writer’s Dicest continues to be a lusty baby, 
full of interest and excellent articles and some 
parasites, but what can we do about that? I 
meant to write to the Forum, answering Thomas 
Thursday’s charge on Doc Byrne (Argosy) and 
get myself nominated for Thursday’s Hall of Fame 
as being the guy who sold Jack a humorous story. 

Indeed, all the stories I sold Jack were allegedly 
humorous; it was the sober job I never could get 
by his candid eye. In my opinion, Byrne was one 
of the finest pulp editors in the game, with a 
marvelous plot sense and the courage of his com 
victions. One drip once insinuated to me that It 
was swell to be such good friends with Jack 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Blassingame Clients Succeed 


Shown here are some of the fall books—fiction, 
non-fiction and juveniles—by Blassingame clients. 
These are strong sellers in the book stores now. 
Others will be published next month. Of the six 
books shown, four are first books for authors; two are 
by internationally known writers. 

On the newsstands several score magazines 
—literary, smooth-paper, pulp—carry stories 
and articles by Blassingame clients. 

Some of these stories are by name 
writers, others by beginners—in the 
past month I started new 

writers selling to All 

Story, Love Story, To- 

ronto Star, 

Thrilling De- 

tective, etc. 


Have you ever 

thought why I 

can point to 
sales for new writers 
month after month, year 
after year? 

It’s because I consider 
each new writer who comes to 
me a potential big name, give 
him as careful, constructive help 

in improving his work as I give my profes- 

sional clients. 
Join the hit parade! Send me a manu- 
script, whether it’s a short story or article, 
novelette or book length of fact or fiction. I'll tell 
you: (1) Whether it’s salable or not; (2) If not, 
why it isn’t; (3) If it has editorial possibilities, I’ll 
tell you how to revise it to make it salable. You'll see 


then why Blassingame clients succeed. 
I work with professional writers on the 
usual 10% commission basis. If you are 
not a professional, fees should accom- 
pany manuscripts. Fees for individual & 
criticisms and revision suggestions are: 
$3.00 for manuscripts up to 2000 words; 
$5.00 for 2000 to 5000 words; 75 cents 
per thousand thereafter to 10,000 words. 
An agency report—brief criticism and LURT N BLA i AM < 
revision suggestions with no editing— 
is 50 cents per thousand words to 20,000 
words; 25 cents per thousand for novels; : 
minimum fee, $1.00 per manuscript. Author of stories and articles in more 
Collaboration for three months is e 
$60.00. Collaboration on a single story than a score of literary, smooth-paper 
is $25.00. : * 
pe Ee and all-fiction magazines 
of SHORT STORY FUNDAMENTALS 


and my latest Market Flash to help 10 EAST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


you to sales, 


oe 
“ we 
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Can YOUR Story 
Be Filmed? 


Can’t YOU give Studio Editors the story material they 
- seekin If your work is original, it may be just 
what the Raises want, to fill their current schedules. 


The War has created a market for human interest stories 
of all types—stories suited for All-American release, re- 
gardless of foreign distribution. 

My clients are new writers as well as established authors, 
and I offer both sales service and criticism. Only through 
an accredited agent can you reach this lucrative market. 
Write TODAY for free booklet. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Blvd. HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
Sulte 215 Established 1919 Dept. 70 


FREE! fo Wnilo> 


oe booklet by Dr. Burton, 
ways to begin a ML 
or real help to you. We will also send 
full information on the Richard Bur- 
Course in Creative Writing, and 
ee s Analysis Test, giving 
you sincere appraisal of your writ- 
ing ability, Send today—no obligation, 
RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, INC. 
1102-40 Pence Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


TOP-NOTCH TYPING!!! 


1,000 words typed free to new clients! 20 Ib, bond; carbon 
copy; duplicate outside pages. Mailed flat. Corrections in 
spelling, punctuation, grammar, if rR Thirty cents 
per one thousand words; verse, %c Book lengths, 
25¢ per one commeut words. THE KIND. ‘OF WORK THAT 
EDITORS COMMEND. 


LILLIAN WINGERTER 
Waynesburg, Ohio 
































More Than a Lift 


Exactly what many writers have received through my 
help. One man made a total of $800.00 from two articles 
I revised for him. Another sold a feature novelette for 
$200.00 that was plotted during a term of Personal Col- 
laboration Plan Il. My own work has sold to nearly one 
hundred publications from Esquire through most of the 
pulp groups. I've had experience behind the lines, too, 
as an associate editor (Fawcett Publications). A limited 
clientele assures you of careful attention. Short stories 
considered for sale or further treatment if advisable at 
$1.00 each, plus return postage. Brief criticism if the case 
is hopeless. Or send stamp for my folder. Add'ss Dept. W. 


RICHARD TOOKER, sox 148, PHOENIX, ARIZ. 








“Remarkable in its simplicity and helpfulness. I was 


just awarded a $200 prize due to your book. 
—R. M. POWELL” 


HOW TO WRITE CONFESSIONAL 
STORIES 


By 
ESTHER L. SCHWARTZ 
Author of HOW TO BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
WRITER and hundreds of stories and articles 


Price $1 


New copies just out—get yours teday! 


Mrs. Esther L. Schwartz, Crompond, N. Y. 











because it was easy to sell him stuff that way. The 
truth is, Byrne was more lenient with slush than 
with competent writers whom he knew well. 

Jack would set a standard for you by the best 
story you had ever done for him, and by glory, 
he’d make you sweat on every succeeding story 
until you made the standard. I had to rewrite 
more for him than anyone else, and he would 
always grin and say to me, “I don’t know why | 
bother about .you, Dick, for all this hard work is 
only for the ultimate benefit of the Saturday Even. 
ing Post.” And when I broke into the Post, I hope 
he remembered those words. 

He’d tear one yarn apart so hard, Id say to 
myself, That guy hates me. And then I’d come in 
to lunch about another and he would say, I’ve 
read your yarn. ME: Like it? Him: By God, 
Dick, you’re a writer! When Jack said it, it meant 
something. He never threw praise around loosely, 
Of all the friendships I’ve made in the writing 
game, Jack’s is right up on the top of the heap, 

Best of everything to DicestT readers. 

RICHARD SALE, 
New York City, 





Palmer's Trio Now Duo 
Sir: 

The Coffee Club, first, is driving me _ nuts. 
That, all because of your publishing of the article. 
It has drawn every writer within a hundred miles 
up to my office, and I’ve become practically 
pickled in coffee. 

Bob Williams has gone to St. Louis. James 
Norman returned from a NY visit yesterday. Joe 
Millard is due back soon. That constitutes the 
recent movements of some of my writers. O’Brien, 
McGivern, Wilcox, are now full-timing for me. 
I drink more coffee than ever. The Club is active 

. too active. 

South Sea Stories is discontinued. 

Fantastic Adventures skipped an issue, but will 
return with the January number, on November 20. 

Amazing Stories, is robust as usual. 

We lost Mr. Sampliner and Mr. Vern, because 
of the discontinuance of South Sea Stories, and 
the elimination of our NY fiction office. Dave 
was eager to get into writing, and would have left 
long ago, if I hadn’t persuaded him to remain 
until these changes were made, I know he'll do 
well, 

We are rather stocked on longer lengths, and 
are interested in 5000 to 10,000 words now. 
Fantastic is the widest market at present. Thanks 
for comparing me with Bob Davis. But remember, 
I was an author first, editor next. 

Ray PALMER, 

Amazing Stories, 

Chicago, Ill. 

@ Note: In Nelson Bond’s Dicesr article for 
October, we made the unfortunate statement that 
“Mr. Mergenthwirker’s Lobblies” was originally 
written for Ziff-Davis. We were wrong. It was 
written for another pulp, rejected, and then 
bought by Scribner’s, and reprinted by O’Brien. 
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A “lobbly,” in case you didn’t know is “the little 
man who wasn’t there.” —Ed. 





".,. Only As Many As We Can Develop" 
Sir: 

Considering the excellent results we have ob- 
tained from our series of full page advertisements 
in the Writer’s Dicest I feel that we owe you 
an explanation for our decision to discontinue 
this advertising temporarily. We have received so 
many replies that we must pause to evaluate 
these new writers and consolidate our plans for 
them. We will not close our door in the face of 
new applicants, and therefore for the moment we 
are not seeking them. 

Mere volume of business, mere number of writ- 
ers is not our aim. Our policy is to work with 
only as many writers as we can develop—and we 
consider the development of our writers to be a 
matter of primary importance. 

Our advertising campaign—the first in 20 years 
of representing many of the world’s most famous 
writers in all markets—was undertaken for the 
purpose of discovering and assisting talented new 
writers. It will interest you to know that as a 
result of this campaign we have discovered a 
substantial number of very talented new writers, 
some of whom are now well on their way to 
success. A considerably larger number of these 
came to us through our advertising in the 
Writer’s Dicest than from any other medium. 

EDMOND PAUKER, INC., 
Simon Pauker, President, 
1639 Broadway, N. Y. C. 





FLASH—It's a Boy at the Mighell's; 7 Ibs., 1 oz. 
Sir: 

One lovely bonus from my first Dicest article 
has been corresponding with charming little Mary 
Frances Morgan, who’s just my age, and with 
whom I have a great deal in common. 

I’m sure you will understand, too, how nice it 
was to place 4 more confession stories and 2 
articles (smarty-party type) only last week, and 
to receive news of hitting a $500 jack-pot in the 
last Macfadden contest. Especially when I add 
the further fact that the stork is hovering hourly 
over this chimneypot! 

Marjorie HotMeEs MIGHELL, 
1509 Hickory Ave., 
Texarkana, Arkansas. 





Sir: 

We wish to advise that we are now publishing 
the Western Livestock Reporter, a weekly tabloid 
appearing each Wednesday. We serve the live- 
stock industry of the Northwest-States of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Montana and Idaho. We need 
feature articles dealing with personalities in the 
industry, i.e. breeders, large operators, etc. Rate 
of payment will be judged according to the value 
of the material accepted. 

Hat Moon, Editor, 
Western Livestock Reporter, 
Spokane, Washington. 








SLICKS — PULPS — JUVENILES 
CONFESSIONALS — ARTICLES 
STORIES — BOOKS 


WE SELL 
THEM ALL 


as this record, chosen from three consecu- 
tive days of our copy deadline week, tes- 
tifies: 


SLICKS: Sale of beginner's article to out- 
standing smooth-paper farm magazine. Telephonic 
advice of sale of inspirational article for begin- 
ning writer to top-line health magazine. Sale of 
professional's article to child-care magazine, not 
yet on the newsstands. 

PULPS: Check for romantic story—semi-pro- 
fessional writer. 

JUVENILE: Short story sale for new writer to 
first-class market. 

CONFESSIONAL: Check covering sale for 


near-professional writer. 


BOOKS: Royalty payments on two books for 
semi-professional writer. 

Three beginners, three semi-professional writers 
and one professional were enriched during these 
three days because they brought their problems 
to us. 

Whether you are a beginner, a near-professional 
or a professional, we believe that we can do for 
you what we did for the clients above—if your 
submission is salable when it reaches us—place 
it with the editor or publisher who wants it. If 
it is not salable, we know that we will do our 
level best to show you how to get it into likely 
commercial condition — for we are SALES 
AGENTS whose profits derive from commissions 
we RECEIVE upon the sales we MAKE, and it is 
to OUR interest to help you get that script of 
yours into marketable condition. 

We work with professionals upon a ten per 
cent commission basis. Marketing and criticism 
rates for non-professional writers are: $1 for each 
3000 words or fraction thereof up to 40,000 words 
and $15 for any single length above. 


INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 


307 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Short Story Novels 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Training for professional markets—Criticism 
The kind of personalized service many writers 
have been hoping to find. 
Contributor to New Yorker, Sat. Review, C. S. Moni- 
tor, The Writer, Writer’s Digest, and many others. 
Author of: 
The Seven Principles of Poetry (new) 
How To Revise Your Own Stories 
How To Revise Your Own Poems.... 


Poetry 


Address inquiries and orders to 
672 So. Lafayette Park Place, Studio 48, Los Angeles 














hopeless .. . Hopeful. .. HIT! 


Thot's how | grade manuscripts. The cost to you is the same 
whether you've written a book-length flop, o “maybe” of w 
natural. | charge $5 to read and criticize and, if you've 
a hopeful or a hit, I'll make the initial presentation to o 
publisher at no additional cost. I've worked five years 
with publishers. I've edited, re-written, handled promo- 
tion. You probably won't grow rich from your first novel 
—few authors do. But it may be worth your while to 
see what class! think you fall into —hopeless, Hope- 
ful, HIT! Sales, 10% all rights. Send the $5 reading 
fee and any correspondence to Frederick Rawlings, 
P.O. Box 2160, Middle City Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 
For economy, Mss. may be sent by prepaid 


express fo Frederick Rawlings. Philo.. Pa. 











BE FUNNY MAKE MONEY 


Become a Gag Writer This Falll 
We teach you how. We sell your ideas. We pay the highest 
rates. Tremendous demand. No drawing required. STAMP 
brings free information on how you, too, can share in this 
fascinating money-making profession. 


DON ULSH STUDIOS 


518 Wrightwood Dept. W. D., Chicago, III. 











MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


An author says, ‘‘Your prompt service is remarkable; the quality 
of your material the best I have found.’’ 

30 9x12 and 30 9%x12% 

40 6x9 and 40 6'4x9% 

65 No. 10 and 65 No, 11 

West of Rockies or Canada, add 10% 
500 3 or 4 line name, address stickers 25c 

Request complete list supplies. For Sale: Mildred Reid’s New 
Book, ‘‘WRITERS, HERE’S HOW,’’ $1 Also Used Writers’ Books, 


LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202, Hernando, Miss. 











Gypsy Typewriters 
Sir: 

My article, “Gypsy Typewriters,” in your Sep. 
tember issue, aroused one persistent material ques- 
tion in letters from readers: “How do you get 
your mail?” 

For me the problem is fairly simple. I merely 
have my general mail sent to my home town, 
Tyrone, New Mexico. Then I keep my postmaster 
informed of my forwarding address. When no 
address is known ahead, I write my postmaster to 
hold mail for a new address. 

I rent a large bin at my home office. Mail other 
than first class accumulates in the bin until we 
happen through. Since revenue is important to 
most small post-offices, I give my home office all 
the cancellation possible while there. I also buy 
most of my stamps from this office, far ahead of 
need. Then a little Christmas gift cheers my ac- 
commodating postmaster. 

Obviously, my arrangement can not work for 
a great many gypsy writers, because of the fact 
that in large places the post-office can’t take a 
personal interest in getting mail forwarded 
promptly. A box rented at some small town 
might solve the difficulty, or perhaps the goodness 
of friend or relative. Any writer, however, who 
can make a living at the game will have no trouble 
with the minor problem occasioned by circum- 
stances varying from my own. 

After all, out on the road, checks are sweeter 
for a little delay! 

CuiezE Woops, 
Somewhere, U. S. A. 


The sigh that went up from the Dicest’s 
30,000 readers who read, misty eyed and open 
mouthed, the enchanting lay of the Woods, pushed 
many a firmly planted typewriter closer to the 
edge where it could teeter romantically with its 
master over the idea of turning Gypsy Writer. 
One more article like that and we’ll be doing a 
rushing business in bandanas.—Ed. 





"So easy I'm afraid" 
Sir: 

Now, for additions to the last letter in which 
I said my face was red because I’d said I'd give 
up confession writing, upon which I immediately 
sold one to MacFadden. I just received the $500 
prize for that story, much to my amazement. The 





SEND US 
Your short stories, 
novels, books, seri- 
als—we sell them or 
tell you why! 





Sell Your Stories and Books! 


$1,230.00 FOR ONE MANUSCRIPT 
$750.00 CASH AND A CONTRACT ON ONE PAGE OF MANUSCRIPT 
$300.00 CASH ADVANCE FOR FIRST PAGES OF BOOK 
IMMEDIATE ACCEPTANCE IN STORY MAGAZINE 
DISCOVERY OF THE MONTH IN ESQUIRE 
PUBLISHERS’ 
Manuscript Placement for Authors 
55 WEST 42nd STREET 


AGENCY 





NEW YORK CITY 
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book I started has reached 60,000 words and 
will be 80,000 long, and I will finish in two weeks. 
It is being sent to the Farrar-Rinehart murder 
mystery contest which closes October 31st. If I 
can believe friends, and even my harshest critics, 
this book will ring the bell somehow. It’s a 
murder mystery with a Hawaiian locale. It has 
been so easy to write that I’m afraid something 
is wrong somewhere. No short story was ever as 
simple as this 60,000 words have been somehow. 
Aloha nui loa, 
Jouniz EL.iott, 

740 Maui St., 

Honolulu, T. H. 
@ Dicest readers will remember Mrs. Elliott’s 
breezy letter in the July issue. We asked her for 
a report on results. To a hard working Dicest 
reader, now on her way, we send our best wishes. 
—Ed. 





The Long, Long Road 
Sir: 

Today, I am thy brain-child. 

A year ago today I was relegated to invalidism 
by a slug through the bronchi. Of course I cussed 
God and the scheme of things. Material adjust- 
ment—glamorized for foreclosure—woke me up. 
No snoopie (I was an investigator) no cashie. And 
me with an eight-year-old to feed. So I decided I 
ought to write for a living. 

With the old up-and-at-’em, I dashed off a true 
experience and sent it to Liberty. (When I was 
very young I thought I could ride a “wheel” 
until I tried and thought I could swim until I 
almost drowned.) You’ve guessed it. The thing 
beat me around the block getting back home. Who 
said exaggerate? 

A friend who’d written for ten years and sold 
two confession yarns, sent me over eight years of 
Writer’s Dicest numbers. I absorbed the poison 
like a sponge. 

One of the first issues I read, October, ’36, 
showed me I’d written an incident in narrative 
style. Wheew! 

I built a juvenile on a good plot. I gave it 
everything the Dicest ever had and then read it 
to my flesh and blood. 

I said: “Listen,” and I read her the para- 


BOOKLENGTHS! 


Novels and booklength manuscripts are excellent 
bets for serialization or contract sales to the cir- 
culating library, publishers and syndicates. 


Let me see any booklength with a thread of ro- 
mance or adventure wound through its plot. 


Free Editorial Reading 


Prompt Report 
STUART TYNAN 




















TRIVIAL... 


May seem the check for $20 to a top ranking 
writer, but a $20 or even an $8 check for a 
fiction story wasn’t peanuts when he started. 
Treat your start of a career in professional 
fiction writing in a business-like way. Don’t 
aim too high. 


ATTENTION PROFESSIONALS: I spec- 
ialize in covering second-class markets, in 
making SMALL SALES. Is your material 
covering only top flight markets, returning to 
be pigeon-holed? Do you send short-shorts 
to Collier’s and Liberty only, then toss them 
in the ashcan? If so you’re missing a lot of 
little checks. I have pressing need for all 
length love stories; all length pulps; and im- 
mediate need for newspaper syndicate short- 
shorts. 


ATTENTION BEGINNERS: I'll sell your 
short-shorts (1,000 to 1,500 word length 
stories) to national newspaper syndicate 
markets serving over 2,500 newspapers. 
Start at the bottom of the ladder for a 
swift “first sale" to give you the confi- 
dence needed to improve! Secondary 
national smooth paper magazines as well 
are in urgent need of smart short-short 
stories with single or double climax twists. 
Let me see several of the short fiction 
stories you have on hand to make the 
rounds of these wide fertile fields for 
editorial reaction. Start out receiving 
SMALL CHECKS first, then think of writing 
slick fiction, not Ezfore! 


Among clients’ magazine and syndicate fiction sales 
last month one check was for $95. Another was for 
$5.00. No sale is too small. I am interested in de- 
veloping new writers—tell me what letters you’ve 
received from editors. Send me several of your 
short-shorts. If they stick immediately my custom- 
ary commission is 10% on sales over $20, slightly 
increased on sales under $20. If your scripts aren’t 
marketable as they stand, clear cut commercial 
minded revision suggestions given in a detailed re- 
port where warranted, expert criticism and specific 
constructive advice offered on exactly what to do 
about your writing. Resubmissions free, always. 
Marketing fees are low: 85c each script under 
1,500 words; from 1,500 to 5,000, $2.50. Let me 


start you selling in a small way now. 


STUART TYNAN 
Literary Agent 


2010 Raymond-Commerce Bidg., Newark, N. J. 
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Wrirter’s DicEst 


HOW 710 HAVE 
A BRAIN CHILD 


plottin g 


by 
JackWooprorp 


FAITH BALDWIN 


FAMOUS AUTHOR, SAYS OF JACK WOODFORD'S 
NEW BOOK PLOTTING—HOW TO HAVE A BRAIN 
CHILD, "I AM CERTAIN IT IS A BOOK WHICH 
SHOULD PROVE INVALUABLE TO THE BEGIN- 
NING AND WOULD BE WRITER .. . SENSIBLE 
STRAIGHTFORWARD, NO HOOMALIMALI, AS 
THEY SAY DOWN HAWAII WAY. | SHALL 
RECOMMEND IT TO THE MANY PEOPLE WHO 
WRITE ME ASKING HOW AND WHY AND 
WHEN AND WHERE.” 

The author of TRIAL AND ERROR comes 
through with another tremendous help for writ- 
ers. Here's a plot book that IS a plot book— 
not a mechanical gadget or a lot of word lists. 
A bigger book than TRIAL AND ERROR (over 
350 pages) covering in detail all the plotting 
methods that Woodford has ever used — with 
special attention to your own particular mind, 
temperament, occupation, etc. Woodford be- 
lieves that not all people can use the same sys- 
tems, and in his book he presents 


EVERY TYPE OF PLOTTING FOR EVERY TYPE 
OF MIND 


34 big chapters. Some titles: THE PERFECT PLOT 
—THE ABC OF PLOTTING—THE HEAD MAN IN 
PLOT—FORMULAE FORMULA IN PLOT—PSYCHO- 
ANALYSIS IN PLOT—SHE IN PLOT— PLOTTING 
WITH MIRRORS — PLOT MATERIAL SOURCES — 
PLOTS FROM CHARACTERS, etc. In addition, since 
plotting is all important in motion picture writing, 
PLOTTING contains a synopsis, treatment and shoot- 
ing script—just as they are used in Hollywood. 

And remember—TRIAL AND ERROR—now in its 
10th printing, and still the best selling book on writing. 
As the Editor of ESQUIRE says, "There are a lot of 
fellows telling you that 'you too can write stuff.’ But 
Jack Woodford is the only one who goes on to 
prove it!" 

Coupon below will bring your copy of PLOTTING 
or TRIAL AND ERROR, or both. 5 day refund guar- 
antee applies on both books. 





Mail Order Department, Carlyle House Publishers N 
P. ©. Box 162, Grand deutrel Aanen, New York City 


Send me PLOTTING, price $3 00 
Send me TRIAL AND ERROR, price $3.00. 


1 may return books within five days for complete refund 
if I am not satisfied. 


Name 


OC Enclosed find check 0 Send C. O. D. 


graphs, watching her closely for her reaction to 
horror. I needn’t have bothered. 

She said: “Mama, can I have a penny?” 

While she went for candy, I reviewed Bedford- 
Jones’ “Something Different.” I rewrote the 
description and nailed the kid. I read it to her 
again. I got another bid for a penny. 

This kept up for more months than you would 
believe possible. I read and studied every issue 
you published, and some of your text-books be- 
sides. When I say I am your brain-child, brother, 
I give you the McCoy. 

This morning a slick editor wrote me: “We 
like your sg DOE ..we’ve never heard 
of you . .however, your story is polished 
humor promising . Write us about yourself.” 

Now I’ve got to prove I’m ME, and that I laid 
that word omelet. Besides that, they want to 
stretch my yarn to 20,000 words. At a nickel a 
word I'll stretch it to Kalamazoo. 

SALoRIE VIENNE, 
Erie, Pa. 





Angel Wanted 
Sir: 

Iconograph, published quarterly at 72842 Tou- 
louse Street, New Orleans, Louisiana is looking 
for poetry, stories, literary art and music criticism, 
linoleum or wood cuts, and original music. Mimeo- 
graph format with printed covers and prints. 25 
cents for single copies, one dollar a year. Inter- 
ested in the American scene, rather high standards. 
Kenneth Lawrence Beaudoin, editor. Ben Watkins, 
Art editor. 

KENNETH L. BEAupDoIn, 
Icongraph. 
@ Above and below are two of earth’s fragile chil- 
dren.—Ed 
Sir: 

We are looking for the finest work you have. 
Our magazine is interested in new styles, in well- 
developed character sketches, in strange slants on 
old subjects and in authentic articles on new 
subjects. Your ideas are good—don’t be afraid of 
them. Let us see them. We are as young as you 
are. Our magazine is as idealistic as you are. We 
should find each other interesting. The editors of 
A Tempo love poetry and short stories and it is 
our desire to help poets and writers to a market. 
That is our reason for existing. Our idealism is 
far ahead of our finances and we cannot pay you 
in any terms except in a year’s subscription, but 
we can give you publicity and establish a reputa- 
tion for you. 

Epirors or “A Tempo” MAGAZINE, 
114 Cannon Avenue, 
Lansdale, Pa. 








Alas, Poor Nick 
Sir: 

Not a word has ever been sent me by St. Nicholas, 
to whom you wrote for me about non-payment 
promised for an already published story. Nor have 
the new owners, the old owners (Educational 
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Publishing Corporation) or any of the editorial 
offices in New York and Philadelphia to whom I 
wrote deigned to answer. I wrote the Authors’ 
League and they said they collected only for 
members, and I am doubtful whether chances of 
success are worth the fifteen dollars annual dues 
for membership. I thought I would let you know 
that there has been no response to any efforts to 
gain attention from St. Nicholas. 
GERTRUDE ROBINSON, 
58 East 102nd St., New York City. 

@ What’s the word on good old St. Nick? Are 
other readers stuck? Surely if Mrs. Stern is now 
in back of this publication, no such thing as a bad 
debt will exist.—Ed. 





Radio Plays 
Sir: 

We offer a market for radio dramas. We have 
the Arrowhead Playhouse which is presented over 
our regional network weekly. We have had this 
show on the air for over three years, and are con- 
sistently faced with the problem of getting good 
scripts at the right price of a sustaining show. 

Furthermore, we have somewhat of a problem 
in this respect. The range stations are catering 
to a large foreign element of miners, while the 
Duluth station has a somewhat more sophisti- 
cated audience. To get plays which meet the 
requirements of both is a problem. However, by 
way of comment from a regional network offering 
dramas to the public on a sustaining basis, the 
biggest problem is getting good material at a 
price. 

W. E. Conner, 
Radio Station WMFG, 
Hibbing, Minnesota. 





Sir: 

Right now we are looking for short stories for 
Doc Savage. Go up to 5,000 words, but prefer 
some around 3,000. Good, fast adventure, 
American heroes, any locale. We do not want 
spy stories, or air battle stories. We're always 
willing to look at material by new writers, and 
give them as much help as possible 

Joun L. Nanovic, Editor, 
Doc Savage Magazine, 
79 Seventh Ave., New York. 





Jiggs Is Out 
Sir: 

Gourmet, The Magazine of Good Living, is a 
new publication which will appear about December 
Ist as a Holiday issue. 

A class magazine devoted to fine foods, drinks 
and the fine table customs of every country, it’s 
appeal is slanted toward men rather than women. 

We are interested in manuscripts written in 
witty and sophisticated style giving information, 
anecdotes, true experiences, etc. connected with 
gourmet eating and living as well as gourmets. 
Due to our extremely specialized needs, we prefer 


enrer............ BEGINNER 
ext... SELLING WRITER 


(Via TRIAL AND ERROR Assignments) 
Albert Sandborgh, of Walla Walla, Wash- 


ington, came to us sometime ago—a beginner 
with no sales to his credit. Before he was half 
through with our assignments, we had sold 
2 stories for him; to date we have sold for him 
6 short stories and | novelette. 

"| cannot say too much..." writes this au- 
thor. "Beyond the painstaking thoroughness, 
the absolute frankness, and the efficient sim- 
plicity of SSW there is one vital element 
which combines to make of all these parts the 
most complete and reliable course of instruc- 
tion available to beginning writers. | speak 
of the personal interest in the individual, the 
understanding of his particular problems. | 
have always felt that my instructor was as anx- 
ious for me to succeed as | was for success.” 

Some years ago the author of TRIAL AND 
ERROR was asked by readers to develop the 
ideas in the book at greater length, so that 
they might be used in practice. Result: the 
S. S. W. Assignments. Writers now selling 
through their help come from every walk of 
life—housewives, stenographers, attorneys, etc. 

Jack Woodford, author of TRIAL AND ER- 
ROR, based his book on his experiences in pub- 
lishing 2,000 stories and 35 books. (See 
WHO'S WHO). 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


THE NEW, ENLARGED, AND COMPLETELY RE- 
VISED SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR 
IS INCLUDED WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 


The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-day 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right to 
refund your money within that time if we feel you are not 
qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those stories of 
yours we consider salable on a 10% commission basis; we 
consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR is in- 
cluded with the course; if you already have the book, we 
make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you details 
of both offers. 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL N 
| East 44th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [) do not have [J 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


(Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of the 
tate of New York) 
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OF BOOKS: 


We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the 
Continent ; distribution at home and abroad. 








If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, 
juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collections for CONTEMPORARY 
POETS OF DORRANCE)—you are cordially invited to submit it with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read without delays, and of course free. 


On the Book Lists oo DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared, among others, 
Gelett Burgess, Col. Philippe Bunau-Varilla, Gen. Smedley D. Butler, Clarence 
Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, Frederic Arnold Kummer, Gen- 
eral John A. Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., Dr. Clarence Edward 
Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Hon. Charles Nagel, Dr. Simon N_ Patten, 
Judge Henry A. (“Plupy’’) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini, and Howard 
Thurston, New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if you prefer about 
your work. 





If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly and carefully. If accepted, 
your book will be published promptly and adequately. Just address MS to: 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD., 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 
7 PHILADELPHIA - ---------- PENNSYLVANIA 
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that authors inform us about their material prior 
to submitting manuscripts. 

Writers should understand that the true gourmet 
is not a gourmand, that the foods and drinks of 
America are just as important as those of foreign 
countries. Intriguing copy about fine corned beef 
and cabbage would be as interesting as about a 
fine canard au sang. 

Peart V. METZELTHIN, Editor, 
222 Central Park South, 
New York City. 





Dep't of Public Mourning 
Sir: 

The Detroit Free Press Sunday Magazine has 
been discontinued, and has been supplanted by a 
picture magazine, Sunday Graphic, We therefore 
are buying no more fiction. 

Will you please so inform your readers? 

Thanks and regards. 

James Hoskinc, 
Sunday Department. 





"| Limousine, | Yacht, etc." 
Sir: 

I’ve been reading WriTER’s DiceEst since 1921 
—buying it from the newsstands, and can recall 
many an article by such old-timers as H. Bedford 
Jones, Eustace L. Adams, Mary Roberts Rinehart, 


“PLOTTO” 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author’s 
own plot; or as a means for lifting bodily 
a complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready 
to be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, all 
these plots are beautifully classified for con- 
venient use. 

PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the great, 
the near-great and the beginner throughout 
the literary world. It is sold on a 20-day 
100% money-back guarantee. The book is 
a work of genius and a lasting tribute to the 
craftsman who composed it. Buy PLOTTO 
today, and use and study it for 20 days. If 
you are not thrilled and excited by this pur- 
chase we will refund your money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 








Zane Gray; the list is almost endless. Strange as 





it seems, those first stories I tackled never saw 
the light of an editor’s office, being—ahem !—a 
trifle sensitive about being read those days; for 
which, editors should be forever grateful. But 
along about 1925 I did quit my job and buy a 
typewriter, to show ’em all how it was done. 
Even went so far as to speculate whether I should 
be content with merely one limousine, one yacht, 
etc... . . I went back to my job a few months 
later. It wasn’t until 1935 that it finally dawned 
on me that there was a lot of truth in those old 
articles I'd been reading. . . . writing really was 
a business! 

Mr. Margulies bought that first yarn, bless him! 
Ronald Oliphant is another to whom I'l! always 
be grateful. In fact, I’ve run into a number of 
editors willing to lend a helping hand, if you’re 
really determined to keep trying. In these past 
three years, I’ve wrangled out around twenty-five 
Western stories that have found a haven in some 
publisher’s office. But, lo! those many others 
which have fallen into oblivion along the wayside! 

I've come to the conclusion that: a beginning 
writer needs three things to succeed: A lot of 
grim determination, a good, tough chin, and a 
subscription to Writer’s Dicest. Three cheers to 
a swell magazine—keep it up! 


Harvey Mappvux, 


1532 N. Holman St., 
Portland, Oregon. 


(Continued to page 47) 





WE'RE ON THE SPOT! 


We're right on the spot here in New York City 
in close contact with magazine editors, screen story 
scouts, book publishers, play producers, and radio 
script chiefs. We're "on the spot,” too, for we are 
getting more and more calls for short stories, plays, 
books, articles, and movie originals. Therefore, we 
MUST add new names to our string of dependable 
writers. 

We will work with you to build up your selling 
strength, but you must send us a script or two 
with a letter about yourself and your writing prob- 
lems. We sell no writing courses, but judge each 
script on its possibilities for a quick and worth- 
while sale. We can help you whip your promising 
scripts into professional form. 

We report within ten days on all MSS up to 
20,000 words. Rates for detailed criticism and re- 
vision: $2 for each story or article up to 3,000 
words; 50c a thousand words or fraction thereafter. 
(Special rates on booklength manuscripts. Write 
us a letter about your book). One-act plays and 
radio scripts $4. Three-act plays $12. Movie scen- 
arios or synopses $8. 

Sales commission: 10% plus return of reading fee. 
No reading fee after we make one sale for you. 
Resubmissions free always. Please enclose stamped, 
self-addressed envelope with all scripts. Thank you. 


CALDWELL and HURN 


JOHN M. CALDWELL PHILIP DUTTON HURN 
449 West 22nd St., New York City 
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NOVEMBER OFFERS YOUR LAST CHANCE TO 
EARN LENNIGER HELP — FREE 


This is the final month of my Seventh Annual Beginner’s 
Fiction Contest. If you act immediately, you can still earn a 
free period of the same authoritative guidance and leading 
agency sponsorship with which I have for the last eighteen 
years developed new writers into professionals whose work I’m 
selling regularly to The Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, This 
Week, Ladies’ Home fFournal, Esquire, Liberty, etc., down 
through every type of pulp. 


Eight Prizes Worth $1,000.00 During November 


As in August, September and October, I will this month 
select eight more new writers whose work indicates the best sales 
possibilities and will give them my help as indicated below, 
entirely free, except for my regular commission on sales: 


lL year (value) 
6 mos. (value). . 
3 mos. (value). . 
3 mos. (value)... 
worth $25.00)... 
worth $12.50) 


Ist Prize: 
2nd Prize: 
3rd Prize: 
4th Prize: 
5th & 6th: 
7th & 8th: 


on 500,000 
** 250,000 
125,000 sad 
50,000 sie 
25,000 words (2 prizes, each 
12,500 words (2 prizes, each 


My help words submitted within 


. . $500.00 


250.00 
125.00 
50.00 
50.00 
25.00 


Total Value of Prizes Each Month $1,000.00 


DON'T MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY! 


The Beginners’ Contest is open to writers who have 
not sold more than $500 worth of manuscripts during 
1940. All you need to do to enter is to submit at least 
2,000 words of fiction or non-fiction for agency service 
at my regular rates of $1.00 per thousand words on 
manuscripts up to 5,000. On scripts 5,000 to 11,000 the 
fee is $5.00 for the first 5,000 words and 75c for each 
additional thousand. (Special rates on novelets and 
novels.) For these fees your unsalable stories receive 
detailed constructive criticism as well as revision and re- 
plot advice on those which can be made salable; your 
salable stories of course are i diately rec ded 
to actively buying editors. 
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A Few of my Clieni? 
October Magazine — 
Appearances . 
NINE OF THE SIXTEEN NEW 
WRITERS AWARDED PRIZES 
IN AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER 
HAVE ALREADY MADE GOOD. 
Two of the eight August prize winners 
have already received my checks for 
smoothpaper sales; four of them have 
been launched with the pulps. And of the 
eight September winners, three have 
already been started on successful literary 
careers. 
We \ 
Below, the success story of one of our 
September prize winners challenges you: our 
phras 
comp 
somet 
Oct. 17, 1940. r 
“*All this hap- W1 
pened to me ie i 
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a short story to your “2 
Contest—you landed tim 
a contract for me 
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Esther G. Howze  jmmensely grate : 
WRI 
Septe 
Full Contest information, my booklet me 
‘*Practical Literary Help'* and cur ho 
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Literary Agent 


56 WEST 45th STREET 
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THE FIRST 1,000 WORDS 


BY NELSON S. BOND 


NE of the great faults of the writing 
profession is that, like any other 


trade, it tends to get formularized. 
We within it develop a language peculiarly 
our own; we start to talk a jargon of catch- 
phrases and key-words which are, or can be, 
completely meaningless to the outsider and 
sometimes, worse luck! to ourselves. 

Writers get together. They talk glibly of 
“tagging characters,” “the narrative hook,” 
“timing the pace”... . 

Mumbo-jumbo! Miss Dorothy Dase, pre- 
sumably a young writer (though I may, 
in my ignorance, do her an injustice with 
this hazard) wrote a letter to the editor of 
WRITER’S DIGEST. It appeared in the 
September issue. It asked, 

“Will you explain just 
meant by the ‘narrative 
hook’? So many writers 
refer to it—and so help 
me—I dont know what it 
means!” 


what is 


The editor’s answer was as 
clear and concise an explana- 
tion as, in my opinion, can be 
given. 





“A ‘narrative hook,’ it said, “is a 
literary device employed by many pro- 
fessional short story writers to ‘hook’ the 
reader immediately into reading the 
author's story. The trick consists of 
plunging the lead character into a dif- 
ficult situation, with definite promised 
action to come in the first 200 words of 
the story.” 


Thus was Miss Dase inducted to the Inner 
Circle; so she became proud possessor of a 
Trade Secret. It is now her privilege to use 
the phrase, “narrative hook” whensoever 
she chooses, to mystify lay friends with 
the catch-verbiage of the writing profes- 
sion. 

But take down your hair with me, pals! 
Does Miss Dase know any 
more than she did before? Does 
she know how to go about han- 
dling the ‘narrative hook’? Do 
you? Do I? Or do we just hope- 
lessly confuse ourselves by ac- 
cepting the premise that a nar- 
rative hook is the best way to 
get the reader’s ear? 
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ig is my conviction that the “narrative 
hook” is a vastly overrated weapon of 
auctorial offense. Because there exists such a 
thing, many a good story has been thrown 
out of gear in the opening thousand words 
. in the opening hundred . . . sometimes 
even in the opening sentence! 

Behold ye fretful yonge scrivener! He has 
an idea for a story. A story of human emo- 
tions, say, and human involvements. All 
nature cries that it must be handled leisurely, 
deftly, with slow development leading to an 
inevitable and devastating climax. 

So what happens? The fetish named N. 
Hook perches on the writer’s shoulder, looks 
at Page 1 and gibbers, “Won’t do, Butch! 
Gotta drag ’em into the tale in a hurry. 
Make it snappy! Tear that junk up!” 

So the leisurely opening is waste-basketed, 
the new Page 1 opens with a gripping sit- 
uation, the story is thrown hopelessly out 
of timing—and a good idea gathers rejec- 
tion slips! 

In order to interest the editor, must you 
start your story with action? “Boom-boom” 
action, I mean. There are stories and 
stories; some demand a fast-action opening, 
others call for slow development, still others 
strike a neutral balance. Every yarn is a 
different problem; by the nature of the story 
you mean to tell, you must determine what 
type of opening is the most suitable. 


HERE 

quirements for the first one thousand 
words of a story. Your opening 1,000 word 
“section” should establish the where, when, 
what, who, why of the story. It should 
not do so bluntly; these background facts 
should be insinuated cleverly, plausibly, 
readably. 


exist certain fundamental re- 


Your opening thousand words should also 
set the tempo for the rest of the story, i.e., if 
the tale is to be a humor yarn, don’t open 
with fusty dryness. And vice versa. If you 
are planning a weird story, don’t open with 
commonplaceness—get a hunk of gooseflesh 
into the first paragraph if possible. And if 
flippant young love is your objective, get 
flippant right now! 

Shortly we shall discuss the various meth- 
ods of approaching a story. Right now I 


want to hammer home my point about the 
narrative hook— 

It doesn’t do you a darned bit of good to 
know what it is, to be able to define it, if 
you can’t actually do it! I have a swel] 
theoretical knowledge of the Australian 
Crawl, but every time I try it in the pool 
they have to roll me on a barrel. Ditto with 
the overrated “hook”; if you don’t know 
just what, in your story, is “hooking mater. 
ial”, you’re as helpless as a sailfisherman 
with a fly-rod. 

Many kinds of stories . . 
openings .. . and only one kind of narrative 
hook? That’s ridiculous, isn’t it? Okay, 
That’s just what I wanted to show you. 
Then the narrative hook is not a “some. 
thing” that exists per se—it is an elastic tool 
for gaining reader interest. So now we'll 
stop calling it the narrative hook. We’ll give 
it the more dignified name, Method of Ap- 
proach. And we’ll break down stories into 
the various possible methods of approach, 
with examples of each. 

Look ’em over. When you've finished 
studying them, you may be able to write 
and convince me that there are yet other 
approach methods. I have determined only 
six. The Direct, Indirect, Indefinite, Cur- 
osity, Situation and Frame. I admit, readily, 
that these overlap, merge into each other 
so smoothly, so subtely at times, as to be 
well-nigh indistinguishable. There are an 
infinitude of combinations. 

Oh, the hell with argument! Here, for 
my money, are the ways in which stories are 
opened. 


. many kinds of 


The Direct Approach 

This is the simplest of all; hence at once 
the most common, most favored, and most 
difficult to handle properly. It brings your 
reader into the story by a bold, blunt, direct 
statement of fact, gives him a fact to grasp 
like a handle, then plunges right on. 

Manly Wade Wellman is responsible for 
an example of this approach, exquisite in its 
brutal simplicity. His story, “Hok Goes to 
Atlantis” is one of last year’s Amazing 
Stories, opens with the naive élan of an old 
Wild West thriller. You remember, “Bang! 
Bang! Bang! Three redskins bit the dust!” 

Wellman’s story is equally terse. It be 
gins, 
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“The wolves had been chasing Hok 
for three days.” 

Silly, huh? Melodramatic? In your hat, 
bud. Wellman’s not that kind of writer. 
That paragraph is not intended to shout, 
“Boo!” It is a simple, unembellished state- 
ment of fact, calculated to prove by impli- 
cation that in the life of dawn-man Hok 
such incidents are routine stuff. And that 
Hok didn’t even give a dern about the 
blasted bow-wows. 

It’s a good opening style—but until you’ve 
bolstered your self-confidence and bankroll 
with a number of sales, don’t fling it around 
carelessly. Its very simplicity is its trap. You 
can very easily fall into the snare of, “Wil- 
liam Jones had loved Mary Smith for three 
years.” And then where are you? 

Style One. Simple, declarative sentence. 
Used for setting scene in stories with general 
tenor of dramatic understatement; subdued 
emotion. 

Let’s move along to the next one. 


The Indirect Approach 


You’ve seen this done in the movies. Cam- 
era centers on a village . . . swoops down 
slowly, eliminating outside stuff to focus on 
a house . . . house melts away to show room 

.. and the room becomes a frame for one 
person. 

That’s the indirect approach. It “leads 
up” to its central character or theme, ap- 
proaching in such a way as to cleverly, in- 
cidentally, show the background, motiva- 
tion and raison d’étre for the story. Foggy? 
Here’s what I mean; an example from C. L. 
Moore’s Fruit of Knowledge in the October 
Unknown. 

“It was the first Sabbath. Down the 
open glades of Eden a breeze stirred 
softly. Nothing else in sight moved 
except a small winged head that flut- 
tered, yawning, across the glade and 
vanished among leaves that drew back to 
receive it. The air quivered behind it 
like a wake left in water of incompara- 
ble clarity. From far away and far 
above a faint drift of singing echoed, 
Hosannah . . . hosannah . . . hosannah 
—The serephim were singing about the 
Throne. 


“A pool at the edge of the glade 


“He wrote speeches for both Democrats and Repub- 
licans,.now he doesn't know which way to vote.” 


gave back light and color like a great, 

dim jewel. It gave back reflections, too. 

The woman who bent over it had just 

discovered that. She was leaning above 

the water until her cloudy dark hair al- 
most dipped into the surface . . . She 
was so quiet that a passing cherub-head 
paused above the water to look, too, 
hanging like a hummingbird motion- 
less over its own reflection in the pool. 

“Pretty!” approved the cherub in a 
small, piping voice. ‘New here, aren’t 
you?” 

“The woman looked up with a slow 
smile, putting back the veil of her hair. 
**Yes, I am,’ she answered softly.” 

I don’t know what you think of this but 
Ill toss a bow to ‘Miss Moore, who knew 
what she wanted to do in this story—and 
did it. The Indirect Approach, used here, 
gave her an opportunity to, at one time, 
set her scene, declare her theme, and estab- 
lish the tempo for the story. 

Style Two. Contractive focus to central 
character. Used for setting scene in stories 
with leisurely pace; also to establish atmos- 
phere of horror, listlessness, approaching 
danger, etc. 


The Indefinite Approach 

This is a piquant style of opening gaining 
rapidly in favor. It is perhaps the one 
adaptable feature (from a frankly commer- 
cial writer’s viewpoint) that emanated from 
the garrets of the Art-for-Art’s-Sake, or, 
“Oh, God! What suffering!” school of 
writers. 
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Used by these long-haired gentry to con- 
fuse and bewilder the reader, popular au- 
thors have picked up the little trick and 
turned it to good account in establishing an 
air of combined mystery and curiosity and 
anticipation. It does not mention the 
central character by name. It centers on 
his actions, often inexplicable in nature, 
withholding vital information, until the 
reader fairly wants to howl, “Hell, yes! But 
who is this? I’m interested, but why—?” 

Examples. A story in Thrilling Sports. 


“There was a sort of game between him 
and Ol’ Jeff. When he came off the ice, 
clumping down the runway to the steamy 
warmth of the dressing room, he would strip 
off his bulky pads and head straight for the 
showers. But he wouldn’t get there. Not 
quite. For as he passed the rubdown table, 
Ol Jeff would say, oh, so casually, 

“ ‘How about a onst-ovah t’night, Mistuh 
Whitey” 

“And that was his cue to scowl ferociously. 

“ ‘Why, confound your black hide, Jeff, I 
don’t need a rubdown. I’m feeling fit as a 
fiddle.’ 

“Ol Jeff would argue, and he would 
storm, but both of them knew that in the 
end he would capitulate, growling, ‘All 
right, then. But make it snappy!’ And he 
would throw himself face down on the 
stained, smelly table, relaxing weary muscles, 
closing his eyes against the hot smart of 
wintergreen, feeling the cool rubbing alcohol 
probe beneath encroaching layers of stub- 
born fat to soothe his exhaustion at the 
core.” 

—and so on. It is some time before 
Whitey is revealed as an old-iimer who, by 
rights, should have stopped playing hockey 
years ago, but has remained in the game for 
a Reason. 

This is an amazingly effective trick. It 
surprises me that it is not employed more 
often, and by a greater number of writers. 
A psychologist might find it strikingly sound 
in gripping a reader. Most readers, we are 
told, read empathically. That is, they iden- 
tify themselves with the central character— 
or try to. But if, in the opening paragraphs, 
this C. C. is determified to be a blue-eyed, 
golden-haired six-footer, whereas the reader, 
a little guy named Joe, has black hair and 
brown eyes, then, cripes! 


But the Indefinite Approach lets the 
reader empathize to his heart’s content; by 
the time he finds out what “he” really 
looks like, it’s too late to get out from under. 
The story has him gripped. We hope! 

So—Style Three. For use in stories where 
it is desired to arouse anticipatory interest, 
delineate action rather than physical char. 
acteristics, and “personalize” the reader’s in. 
terest. 


The Curiosity Approach 


This is the Indefinite Approach stripped 
of all subtlety. While part of the “first 1,000 
words,” it is generally the very first part; 
the first paragraph or, indeed, oftimes the 
first sentence. 

It is calculated to arouse an immediate 
question in the reader’s mind; a question 
that, demanding an immediate answer, and 
supplying none, requires that the rest of the 
story be read. 

Examples are easy to find, for this isa 
popular way of opening a story. From “The 
Valley of the Undead” in Weird Tales, by 
Helen Weinbaum, a young writer, sister of 
the late Stanley G. Weinbaum, whose un- 
timely death robbed the fantasy and science- 
fiction fields of a truly great contributor. 

“Now, on the moors, the name Tira- 
ney is seldom mentioned, and the curi- 
ous depression called Strath of Tiraney 
is gone. Myrtle grows thick in the once 
bleak lowland as if it would cover with 
living green all memory of the tainted 
past. No, the name Tiraney is seldom 
mentioned.” 

—demanding the answer, WHY? 
From one of my own jobs. A frank bid 

for audience. 

“This sounds silly. At half past three 
on a Tuesday afternoon, in broad day- 
light, Professor Hallowell of the Mid- 
land University physics department left 
Jurnegan Hall, strode down a campus 
path clogged to the gutters with stu- 
dents—and disappeared into thin air. 

“This sounds even sillier. At nine- 
fifteen the next Friday morning, Travis 
Tomkins. chief technician of Midland’s 
new C. -rvatory, stepped to the plat- 
form of Old Main to speak before an 
attentive crowd of twelve hundred un- 
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dergraduates— and vanished before 

their eyes!” 

—demanding the answer, HOW? 

We have, then—Style Four. Employed to 
exact immediate curiosity, particularly when 
the problem involved is one rather uncom- 
mon (as in science-fiction, fantasy or weird 


stories) . 
The Situation Approach 


Here is an approach in which the funda- 
mental plot of the story is boldly presented 
to the reader as a reason why he must read. 
It cannot be done with the average, run-of- 
the-mill story simply because most stories 
(pulp or slick) are so highly formularized, 
so dependent on good writing or amusing 
incident to carry them over a well-worn 
trail. 

But occasionally a situation, in itself, is 
strong enough to warrant a story. When so, 
this type of opening may be used to advan- 
tage. It smacks the reader right in the eye 
with the implied query, “Well, here it is! 
And what would you do or say in a fix like 
this?” And then, theoretically, he will want 
to find out what your central character did 
or said. An example from The Sportsman 
in Scribner’s Magazine. | 

“Lanahan was indignant when Gray 
Margrave’s application for membership 
in the Club was read. 

“He addressed the executive commit- 
tee: ‘Gentlemen, you may count my 
vote against him! The man is a hope- 
less cripple! How will it look to have as 
a member of the Hunt Club a man who 
never sat on a horse in his life?’ ” 


There’s one very apparent danger to this 
opening. In the ordinary story, you unfold 
your situation in such a way as to merely 
stimulate the reader’s interest in a problem 
which, after all, is not his problem. Any 
plausible solution will satisfy 
him. 

But by definitely challenging 
him at the beginning of the 
story, as in the Situation Ap- 
proach, you’ve got to not only 
offer a solution but the best 
solution. You’ve deliberately 
matched your wits and resources 
against those of your reader— 





and your answer had better be good! 

Well, Style Five. To be used sparingly, 
and with complete assurance that you have 
an unusual situation and a satisfying solution. 


The Frame Approach 


You know what a frame is? Where the 
story is told by a character in the story, or 
where the author starts off with a, “This was 
told to me—” 

I will go no farther! Friends, I have my 
opinion of “frame” stories. I have had it 
pointed out to me by experts that (1) many 
truly great stories have been written in a 
frame, and (2) there are certain stories that 
cannot possibly be told in any other way. 

I have even written “frame” stories. But 
I still don’t like ’em. I think they’re a lazy 
man’s way of avoiding auctorial difficulties, 
an incompetent man’s way of introducing a 
situation—and I cannot, off-hand, think of 
a single “frame” story that could not have 
been told, and told better, without the 
phoney superstructure. 

And so I merely acknowledge the ex- 
istence of frame stories. I quote no exam- 
ples; I don’t recommend them. You can 
write ’em if you wish. I'll take mine straight. 
With just a lee-e-eetle bit of water. Ah! 
That’s enough! 

Thus, Style Six—the Frame Approach. 
Some weather we’re having, isn’t it? 


HICH ends our brief discussion of the 

first 1,000 words of the story—the im- 
portant thousand, the section in which you 
get the story under way, set its tempo and 
introduce its characters, present the prob- 
lem. 

On reading back, I feel that there are still 
many things I have left unsaid; there are a 
number of hints on actual writing that 
would, in themselves, compile 
to another article the length of 
this one. 

But if in this piece I have 
convinced anyone that the words 
“narrative hook” are meaning- 
less unless modified with an ex- 
planation of what kind of hook, 
I have accomplished my pur- 


pose. 
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AUTHOR BUILDS HOUSE 


BY EDWARD S. FOX 


"FOR A WEEK | FLOATED ON AIR, MILES ABOVE THE HEADS OF 
ORDINARY MORTALS. HERE AT LAST WAS THE REWARD OF NEARLY 
FIVE YEARS OF HARD LABOR — SIXTY BUCKS!” WITH HIS FIRST TOUCH 
OF “EASY MONEY’, AUTHOR FOX DECIDES TO BUILD HIMSELF A HOUSE 


this idea of building a house and own- 

ing our own home. It was in the spring 
of 1933, banks were closing, the family for- 
tune was evaporating, I was working for no 
pay just to hold on to my job, despair and 
ruination were everywhere. It looked like 
the end of civilization, if not the very world 
itself. 

So we were married and began talking 
about building a house and owning our own 
home. It may have been coincidence but 
we're still firmly convinced that decision of 
ours was what really turned the tide in ’33. 
We hadn’t even returned from our honey- 
moon when the banks opened up, the wheels 
of industry, long rusted by depression, began 
rolling, the stock market zoomed. 

The office gave me back my salary as a 
wedding present but stretch it as we might 
seventy-five dollars a month wouldn’t build 
a house, nor maintain it, nor even pay for an 
architect to put down on paper the magnifi- 
cent mansion we’d already conjured up in 
our imaginations. 

It was about this time that the writing bug 
hit me. I don’t know when, where, or how 
it did but the first thing I knew I was taking 
a correspondence course from some gentle- 
man out in Ohio. In answer to his advertise- 


|: started before we were married even, 


ment in one of the writer’s magazines, ] 
shipped him airmail special delivery a sam- 
ple of my work. He sent back a most en- 
thusiastic letter in which he said in substance 
that I had “distinct possibilities” and that I 
would “go a long way under the proper 
guidance.” His guidance, of course. So | 
rushed him a check for twenty-five dollars, 
and a new sucker was born that minute. 

But I continued to work at it. Hidden 
surreptitiously behind massive volumes of 
Moody’s and Standard Statistics piled high 
on my office desk I reeled off reams of litera- 
ture that made the rounds from Post to Pas- 
sion Tales and then were shelved pending 
the day when editors would learn to recog- 
nize good stories when they saw them. 

I wrote in the office when I should have 
been analyzing securities, wrote in the auto- 
mat when I should have been eating my 
lunch, wrote on the subway and on the train 
going to and fro from the country where we 
lived, even wrote in the evenings and week- 
ends, much to my bride-of-a-month’s an- 
noyance. 

Then I lost my job. It should have been 
a blow, a terrible calamity. Instead, it was 
a relief, because now it meant more time for 
writing. It meant ten and eleven hour work- 
days and pretty soon manuscripts were be 
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ing mailed out with a speed and regularity 
only matched by the speed and regularity 
with which they were promptly returned. 
In the back yard once a week we had a huge 
fire that could be seen for miles about. (And 
here’s the inside dope, from someone who 
knows what he’s talking about: despite what 
their editors may claim the Post’s rejec- 
tion slips do not burn one bit better or 
brighter than those given away by Passion 
Tales.) 

It got a little discouraging after a while, 
though, just working and sweating and never 
knowing whether I was going forward, back- 
ward or just standing still in my writing. In 
two years nearly a million words dripped 
from the end of my pencil and not once did 
I get so much as the smallest nod of ap- 
proval or encouragement from an editor. I 
was that bad. 

Then Tim, a beautiful tow-headed, blue- 
eyed boy was born to us and as he grew 
older by a few months and we began think- 
ing seriously of his education and the likes 
it suddenly dawned on me that I’d better 
start going places, hunt up a job that would 
pay a steady salary each month. 

The opportunity that finally presented it- 
self was the last word in perfect jobs, for my 
purposes anyhow. A real 
estate development needed a 
caretaker to look after six 
twenty - thousand - dollar 
houses that the owner had 
built and was holding for an 
inflation he felt sure was just 
around the corner. He lived 
for two years in one of those 
houses waiting for an infla- 
tion which never came. Nor 
did any customers come 


and certain hecklers in the neighborhood 
promptly dubbed us Quoddy Village after 
the small city the government had built to 
house workers on the Pasamaquoddy Dam 
Project, that elephant egg the New Deal 
laid and never hatched up in the Maine 
woods somewhere. Quoddy Village, like the 
Pasamaquoddy town was a lonely and de- 
serted place. 

But it was this very deserted nature of 
the place that made it so perfect for me. 
Hidden back in the shrubbery out of sight 
I had an office and there I worked undis- 
turbed day after day, while at the same 
time drawing down a salary and living in a 
magnificent dwelling free of rent. We were 
sitting on top of the world, I can tell you, 
and it was quite natural therefore that we 
should begin planning and talking once 
again of building a house and owning our 
own home. We were determined to go 
through with it at the first possible, if not 
practical moment. And then to add to 
our financial boomlet — I sold my first 
story! 

It was the darndest thing. One moment 
I was like everybody else, the next I was 
an author. There it was in the mail, a letter 
from Leo Margulies. I can still remember 
it—“Dear Mr. Fox—We are interested in 
Gunman’s Creed. It’s a pretty good story 
of its type and I would like to buy it.” 
etc. etc. 

For a week I floated on air miles above 
the heads of ordinary mortals. I even had 
pictures taken of the check—for here at 
last. was the reward of nearly five years 
of hard labor—sixty bucks! 

That was in the spring of 1937. A month 
passed and there were no more sales. Two 
months, three months, still no sales. Were 

my writing days over so 
soon? Was I only a flash in 
the pan? We had a beauti- 
ful black-haired, black-eyed 
daughter now as well as a 
beautiful tow-headed, blue- 
eyed boy and responsibility 
was beginning to feel pretty 
heavy on my shoulders. I now 
had two of them to feed, 
clothe and educate. 

Then I lost my job as care- 
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taker. Seeing no inflation around the cor- 
ner, the owner put his houses up for rent 
at a fair price and in no time at all they 
were taken, including the one we had been 
living in. I was given a month to clear out. 

What to do now? Hunt up another job? 
Do the conventional and the sensible thing 
and go to work in an office again, be a slave 
and punch a time-clock? 

No! Never that! Freedom of thought and 
action had been mine and I would not give 
them up so easily. One story had sold. Why 
wouldn’t another? Why wouldn’t a hun- 
dred, or a thousand, or even ten thousand, 
if I could write that many in a life-time. 

But there was one little snag and that 
was money. Money, or rather the lack of it, 
has a mean habit of bobbing up and taking 
some of the fun out of life. Then I had an 
idea. Why live in New York and vicinity, 
the most expensive place in the world? The 
United States is a big place. What about 
the south? Cheap living down there from 
all accounts. What about Florida the land 
of grapefruit and eternal sunshine? 

Twenty-four hours later I was in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, headed south in the car 
to look the situation over before making 
the big leap with the family. The next 
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night I was in Savannah, the next day in 
Florida. I went clear to Miami and then 
started back and finally rented a house 
in a small town half way up the coast. It 
was a very small town, very quiet, very 
dead, very dull. But the house was nice 
and it was right on the beach, looking out 
over millions of miles of turquoise-blue 
ocean. 

Three days later I was in New York 


again and packing the car for the return 
trip to Florida. Suit-cases, typewriters, baby 
beds, bottles, clothes, radio, everything but 
the kitchen-sink and the garbage pail went 
into that car until it was piled to the ceiling 
and there wasn’t any room for the family. 
Only one answer to that. They’d have to 
go by train, first giving me a couple of 
days head start. 

It was in September, the hurricane sea- 
son, when we landed en masse in our new 
Florida home. I met the family at the 
train in a torrential downpour, took them 
to the house and began unpacking and 
putting things to rights. Outside, the wind 
was rising and the ocean was rising until 
they both shrieked and roared like express 
trains racing by our windows. I wasn’t 
really alarmed however until spray began 
flying over the house and shingles wer 
ripped bodily from the roof. 

All night long the storm raged and 
there wasn’t anything we could do to stor 
it. We had no telephone and I didn’t kno: 
where the nearest neighbor was to be found 
The lights went out. Water began pourins 
in through gaps in the roof. We sat beside 
our children’s beds that night and wished 
we were somewhere else, almost anywhere 
but in Florida during a hurricane. 


The next morning the wind died down 
but the rain kept on and then a grocery boy 
drove up soliciting business and greeted us 
with a cheery: “Howjuh like the thunder- 
storm we had last night?” 

There weren’t any more wind storms that 
fall but it rained for five weeks without a 
break. It rained and it rained and pretty 
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soon the bugs began appearing, a few here 
and a few there and then more and more 
until the air was filled with the drone of 
their wings and the loud clatter of their 
feet. There were house flies, sand flies so 
small they walked right through the screens, 
cockroaches, palmetti bugs, centipedes, scor- 
pions and last, but far from least, mosqui- 
toes the size of humming birds and with 
stingers like bayonets. 

Five weeks of rain and bugs, we stuck 
them out. And then one day the clouds 
parted and the sun shone down and all at 
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once a new and wonderful world was un- 
folded before our eyes, a world of blue skies 
and bluer ocean, of sand and beaches and 
cool, gentle breezes. Right then we can- 
celled our reservations to New York and 
decided to stay awhile. 

It was hard getting back to work but I 
made it and pretty soon the manuscripts 
were pouring out at the rate of two and 
three a week. They were all pulps, adven- 
ture, sports and western. And then I sold 
my second story, this time to Malcolm Reiss 
at Fiction House. Before going south a mu- 
tual friend had introduced me to Malcolm. 
We talked and he suggested I write a novelet 
for Frontier which I did and which he 
promptly bought. I sold a second novelet, 
then another short, and a third and a fourth 
and a fifth, Then Rogers Terrill started 
buying my stories and Margulies took some 
more as did Malcolm Reiss, and later on 
Winford and Magazine Publishers. 

When the first hundred-thousand-word 

mark had been passed in the spring talk of 
building a house and owning our own home 
naturally cropped up once again. We talked 
for months and then went north for the 
summer without doing anything. But in 
September we were back again looking for 
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the perfect lot. 

We didn’t find it. The town, we decided, 
was too small, too quiet, too dull, so we 
moved further north to Daytona Beach and 
rented a house for the winter. Daytona 
suited us to a T and we began looking 
for a place to build. Ocean-front was what 
we wanted but good, convenient ocean- 
front lots were three thousand dollars one 
way or the other, which was definitely out of 
our price-range. Inside they were cheaper, 
but less desirable. River-front lots (the river 
flows between the beach and the mainland) 
were second best. 

We finally bought a river-front lot with 
a house on one side, a sixty-foot street on the 
other and beyond the street a golf course, 
which gave good protection. Those were ex- 
citing days. At last we were definitely on our 
way towards a home. 

An architect was next, someone to put 
down on paper what we already had planned 
in our minds. We knew what we wanted. 
The sitting-room and each of the bedrooms 
had to be situated, or staggered, so as to take 
full advantage of the prevailing summer 
breezes. Proper location of rooms and rock- 
wool insulation would keep us cool even in 
the hottest weather. 

It was about here I made my one big mis- 
take. They were excavating for a_ hotel 
down the street and they needed some place 
to dump their sand. My neighbor’s yard, 
with a sea-wall around it, projected fifty feet 
farther into the river than mine so I grabbed 
the sand and filled out to meet his line. Four 
hundred truck-loads they dumped into the 
river. Numerous people had assured me that 
it would stay there if I threw some rock 
along its base. But a wind came up the next 
day, seventy-five truck-loads of sand were 
washed away and there was my first unex- 
pected expense—a sea-wall. 
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With the sea-wall in, the sand stopped 
washing away, but the wind kept on and be- 
gan blowing it off the top. There was only 
one thing to do—put in a lawn. 

A lawn meant black dirt and marl and 
lots of it at a dollar and a quarter to a dollar 
and a half a yard. It took a hundred and 
sixty yards in all and then grass had to be 
planted a blade at a time and then watered 
every day. 

Water in Daytona Beach is thirty cents a 
thousand gallons. The lawn tock two thou- 
sand gallons a day or $18 worth a month, 
which is much, much too much. 

So for ninety bucks we drilled a well 
which, according to the multiplication table, 
would pay for itself in a year or even less. 
We went down 166 feet and then had to 
buy a pump, seventy-five more bucks, and 
then hire a plumber to hook it up and 
then an electrician to wire it up, and by 
the time that was over with we had quite 
an investment in the lot before the house 
was even under way. 

But there was plenty to show for it. The 
lot was half again as long and as valuable 
as it had been before. We had free water. 
And we had a beautiful lawn which is quite 
a rarity in many parts of Florida. 

Then the haggling started on the house. 
I’d take a foot off the end of a room, 
Mamma would add a hundred square feet 
of pink linoleum; I’d cut out two lighting 
outlets, she’d slip in a chromium bar around 
the bathtub or louvre doors in the liner 
closet. I was trying to keep the cost down 
and so was she, but she was also trying to 
cram ten thousand dollar ideas into a six 
thousand dollar house. On a lot of things 
we had to compromise her way, on some 
things to compromise the F.H.A. way. 
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Three bedrooms, sitting room, dining. 
room, kitchen and garage were the least we 
could get along with. For years we'd 
squeezed into rented cubby-holes so we made 
our bedrooms large, 17x12, 16x10, 9x15, 
The walls were to be smooth plaster, gray 
woodwork, turquoise blue kitchen and bath- 
rooms with pink linoleum on the floors, 
Outside was to be white; white tropical 
roof, white walls, the only color being green 
in the shutters and screen windows and 
screen doors. 

A heating plant we all agreed upon with- 
out a squabble. Those who don’t know 
Florida might ask, why on earth an oil- 
burner in the semi-tropical? Here’s why. In 
the winter of 39-40 we had almost three 
months of cold weather, with a low of 18 
and many a night when the thermometer 
got down into the 20’s and 30’s. It was an 
unusual winter to be sure, but every winter 
has its cold snaps and when it’s cold in 
Florida, it’s freezing. 

While the house was being built I began 
looking around for a place to work. In the 
past it’s always a problem for me to find 
some place where I didn’t have to listen to 
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the neighbors fighting or what was worse, 
my own children screaming and screeching 
at each other. I’ve written in cellars and in 
attics and in cow-barns with cows and flies 
and rats running over my feet. I’ve written 
in the back seat of an automobile parked 
out in the wilderness, on the beach under an 
umbrella, almost any place where I could 
find a little peace and quiet. I’ve even tried 
working in the house with cotton and a spe- 
cial pair of ear-phones stuffed in and over 
my ears. 

But on a seventy-five foot lot there isn’t 
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much chance of getting away from things. 
I thought seriously of building an office in 
the topmost branches of a pine tree near the 
house, but on climbing the tree I discovered 
that noise rises and I might as well have the 
kids right up there with me. 

Then someone suggested putting a dock 
and office out in the river and in a jiffy my 
problem was solved. It was an extra ex- 
pense and when it was finished it looked 
as though Chic Sale had been the architect. 
But that’s where I work now and to assure 
absolute privacy I have a draw-bridge as 
well, a six-foot section of the dock which I 
can pull behind me when I go to work each 
morning. The river is my moat and those 








who otherwise would come and pass the 
time of day, now go elsewhere. 

My office is very private and very pleasant 
indeed. Even as I write these words I can 
turn my head and look out across the river 
to the opposite shore half a mile away. My 
neighbor’s boat, a 46-footer, is anchored a 
hundred yards offshore and beyond it, com- 
ing down the channel I can see a magnifi- 
cent white-painted yacht just passing a tug 
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towing three loaded barges. Thousands of 
boats pass my window each year for the 
river out there is part of the Inland Water- 
way connecting Miami with New York and 
points north. Close inshore the fish are 
jumping at the rate of three and four a 
minute. Long-legged cranes and egrets are 
wading out from the beach. Minnows 
shower up and dart away. Water slaps 
against the dock with a restful, soothing 
sound. A cool breeze is blowing. 

Yes, it’s a wonderful place to work, but 
maybe it’s so wonderful I won’t get any 
work done at ali unless I pull down the 
blinds and refuse to look out. 

The house took six weeks to build and 
then we moved in. After that more lawn 
had to be planted to hold the sand from 
blowing and then a three-foot wire fence 
was put up all along the river to keep the 
kids from falling in, a thing they did twice 
the first day. The final touch was a forty- 
foot flagpole. Now, from sunrise to sunset 
each day, the Stars and Stripes wave over 
our castle in Florida. We’re mighty proud 
of it, I can tell you. It’s been a lot of fun, 
this building a house and owning our own 
home, more fun even than we’d expected. 
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UNIVERSITY 
PRESSES 


BY SAVOIJE LOTTINVILLE 


Director, University of Oklahoma Press 


Director, University of Oklahoma Press 


HE university presses? Yes, what about 
them? 


Few writers of book-length manu- 
scripts in non-fiction have put «wis ques- 
tion to themselves at one time or anowier. 


The university presses are now numerous— 
at least twenty-five of them are publishing 
regularly in the United States. They are 
active, and they have established themselves 
not solely as purveyors of impeccable works 
of reference, but also as publishers of hard- 
hitting “trade” books well able to take care 
of themselves in competition with the offer- 
ings of general publishing houses. 


They write reasonable contracts, pay regu- 
lar royalties, and many of them maintain 
well-organized sales departments with trav- 
ellers. Their consumer advertising can be 
seen in the New York Times, the New York 
Herald Tribune, Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, and quality literary magazines. In short, 
they have a commercial as well as a spe- 
cialized job to do, and they get it done by the 
generally accepted methods. 


What kind of material they will take de- 
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pends in part upon the word “university. 
If, as a professional or amateur writer, you 
have dug into old documents—letters, diaries, 
reports—and found that the story they had to 
tell was history, challenging, important, and 
hitherto unknown; if you were consumed 
with the desire to write the account in such 
fashion that it couldn’t be challenged—then 
you were in the act of becoming desirable 
literary property in the eyes of a university 
press. The business of these presses is biog- 
raphy without the fictional element, history 
that squares with documentary sources, polit- 
ical and economic studies which the scholar 
or plain citizen can rely upon. 

The technique of acceptance is not much 
different from that of any other kind of pub- 
lishing. It seems to me that there are only 
three essentials: you must have something 
important to say; you must be able to say it 
reasonably well, and, if the subject requires it, 
you must be willing and able to use proper 
citations in support of your statements and 
provide explanatory footnotes or editorial 
notes. 

The third requirement is an important one 
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_-and it also contains the hitch. Why all this 
paraphernalia, anyway? Well, if you are 
writing history, you have to account for in- 
formation not your own in one of two ways: 
first, by interrupting your narrative long 
enough to say that “according to Stanley 
Vestal, Sitting Bull was not actually a medi- 
cine man;” or by citing Stanley Vestal in 
a footnote as shown at the bottom of this 
page.’ The first spots your account with ap- 
peals to authority, whereas the second rele- 
gates the documentation to the bottom of the 
page in small type where it may be found by 
the curious, the expert, or the man who 
doubts that you know what you're caixing 
about, It stops the latter in his tracks, and 
(quite as important) it keeps you from 
making wild statements. 

While it is true that the majority of uni- 
versity press books are written by professional 
scholars, i.e., those who are connected with 
American universities and colleges, the field is 
wide open to the writer not in academic life. 
Many of the most notable authors on the 
University of Oklahoma Press list, for exam- 
ple, are from private or professional life : one 
is a lawyer, another is an Army major, a 
third is a housewife, a fourth is an engineer, 
and so on. 

As a rule university presses do not contract 
on the basis of an idea or an outline, unless 
you are pretty well established with one of 
them. Nor do they, in general, pay advances. 
The question is not so much whether you are 
capable of turning out a good yarn, as 
whether the book you have projected will 
satisfy a number of expert readers when they 
give it a critical going-over before publica- 
tion. And as a rule these readers are profes- 
sional researchers, able to spot equally your 
errors of commission and of omission. In my 
experience, I have found them singularly 
open-minded. They respond with enthusiasm 
to a fresh, energetic job of writing, and they 
have never yet turned down a worthwhile 
manuscript idea solely because the technique 
was imperfect. 

As a matter of fact, a number of uni- 
versity presses have done yeoman service as 
training grounds for beginning writers of 
non-fiction. If you show any promise at all, 


Neng Vestal, Sitting Bull, Champion of the Sioux 


(Boston, 1930), 214 


you are likely to get back a sheaf of readers’ 
reports which will tell you pretty thoroughly 
how to straighten out the kinks, what sources 
you have missed, where to find them, and 
where condensation or expansion (if any) 
may be desirable. 


This is accountable for in that university 
presses are primarily for writers of serious 
non-fiction, whose recruitment, I suspect, will 
never keep pace with the demand for them. 
The presses, moreover, are generally non- 
profit enterprises, and they can consequently 
afford and are willing to spend time and 
effort in bringing a worthwhile idea to the 
stage of actual book production. 

A few don’ts may be helpful. With a 
couple of exceptions, university presses do not 
handle original fiction, It is usually a waste 
of time to forward novels or collections of 
short stories to them. Many, however, pub- 
lish juveniles, which are often notably fine in 
format. A few handle books of poetry; al- 
ways write before sending your manuscript. 
Don’t overlook the university press in your 
region if you have a local history, folklore, 
travel or exploration journals, biography or 
autobiography. The biggest thing that has 
happened in American publishing in the last 
ten years is the return to strong, flavorful 
regional stuff. Keep your manuscript to rea- 
sonable length; the traffic will bear only so 
much, and university presses as well as gen- 
eral houses must be guided by this considera- 
tion. 

And, finally, don’t hesitate to become an 
amateur scholar with a so-called serious book 
under your wing. It’s the grandest detective 
work imaginable—this ferreting out of facts 
for the magnum opus. And the results can 
sometimes be surprising to the sales manager 
as well as to yourself. The best selling title 
in our history—50,000 copies—was written 
by an amateur scholar. But by that deed he 
lost his amateur status forever! 


UNIVERSITY PRESSES 


Yale University Press. 

Harvard University Press. 
Princeton University Press. 
Columbia University Press. 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 
Rutgers University Press. 

New York University Press. 


(Continued to page 46) 


















NEW YO 


a new policy for College Humor 

which makes that magazine virtually 
a newcomer. It is now a quarterly, its price 
reduced to ten cents, and should be on the 
stands about the time you read this. The 
subtitle gives the essence of its requirements: 
“Picturing the Undergraduate Scene.” Only 
one piece of fiction appears in this first 
issue—a short story between 3,000 and 4,000 
words. Whether more fiction or none will 
be carried hereafter depends on reader re- 
action. The rest of the contents will be 
pictorial features, mostly of college girls in 
current activities both on and off the 
campus. A five dollar minimum is paid for 
photographs. For those suitable for cover 
use, the minimum is fifteen dollars. Also, 
there is a market for cartoons, with a 
minimum rate of fifteen dollars paid out. 


| ane Robert A. Pines announces 


College Humor will appear in the same 
large-page size as College Life and Co-ed, 
the three quarterlies alternating on the 
stands. Needs for the other two were given 
a month or so ago. Remember, the em- 
phasis is on the action type of picture of 
college life. Address of all three: 22 West 
48th Street. Robert A. Pines edits this group. 


The new addition to the pulp group at 
Standard is called Exciting Love. This has 
already appeared on the newsstands. It is 
a bi-monthly, using a novel of 30,000 words 
and several shorts. For the newcomer, the 
open market is for shorts, under 6,000 words. 
These are needed for Popular Love also. 
Payment is a half-cent per word, promptly 
on acceptance. But be sure to mark your 
manuscript for the half-cent love market. 
Leo Margulies edits these. Address—22 West 
48th Street. 
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RK MARKET LETTER 


BY HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


ON The American Magazine, Mrs. Mabel 

arzing, associate editor, points out to 
writers that there is a movement toward 
shorter lengths in all types of material. The 
feature articles are seldom over 3,000 words; 
3,500 at most. And many more “miniature” 
articles are used, these being almost a boiled. 
down mass of facts on a certain topic of 
general interest, usually semi-scientific or 
industrial subjects. The editors are looking 
for new types of features and welcome usable 
new ideas. 


Fiction on The American also reflects 
this demand for more of the short lengths; 
one or two columns—the “vignette” and 
“storiette.” The very short things are hard 
to get in dramatic enough form, with a 
real idea or punch to them. That’s why 
those tiny vignettes of less than 500 words 
are considered worth the $25 paid for them 
Short-shorts bring from $150 to $300, ac- 
cording to value and writer’s name. And 
other material brings excellent rates, in 
accord with the value of the material and 
the reader-appeal of the writer’s name. A 
magazine like this welcomes manuscripts 
from new writers whose work indicates that 
they have given a careful study to the 
publication and its needs, and have achieved 
a professional writing ability of real com 
petence. This is a Crowell publication, a 
250 Park Avenue. Sumner N. Blossom i 
the editor. 


The Woman’s Home Companion is at 
other Crowell monthly which requires 4 
high standard of ability from its com 
tributors. Both articles and fiction must bt 
interesting and well written. The magazine 
appeals to all members of the family, aud 
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this fact should be remembered in submitting 
material. No special slant toward the wo- 
man reader is wanted. For fiction, the best 
market is the short story in lengths from 
4,000 to 6,000 words. Feature articles are 
also considered, and these, too, should be 
of general interest. The editors suggest that 
it is better to avoid using the letter form, 
and subjects dealing with personalities. 
Neither can articles depend on the “timely” 
element, as this sort of magazine needs so 
long between purchase and press date. 
Rates of payment are excellent. The editor 
is Mrs. Gertrude B. Lane. Address—250 
Park Avenue. 


HERE are several good “slick” markets 

in the women’s field, less well known 
to the average writer because distribution is 
through large grocery chains or other groups 
of stores. These are worth your attention. 


Woman’s Day is one of the best of these. 
It is distributed through the A. & P. stores, 
at the miniature price of two cents for an 
attractive and colorful magazine appealing 
to the average American housewife. The 
“homespun,” human interest quality is ap- 
parent throughout the pages—an important 
requirement, even for fiction where the 
escape type is out of place. Short stories 
run about 5,000 words; serials about 50,000 
words. Articles should be of use to the 
housewife, but must be on subjects other 
than those covered by the regular depart- 
ments, such as home decoration and man- 
agement and child psychology. Spontaneity 
of style is much-sought in these articles. 
Humor is an added attraction—but within 
the field of women’s interests. The average 
length is about 1,500 words; none should 
run over 2,000. No poetry is used. And 
departments are all handled by staff mem- 
bers. Reports are usually made within four 
weeks. On acceptable material, which is 
decided according to a high scale of require- 
ments, the editor makes an offer. Rates are 
good, but vary according to material and 
author. The address of Woman’s Day is 19 
West 44th Street. Mrs. Eileen Tighe is the 
editor. 


After the first of the year, the market will 
open up at Everywoman’s Magazine. This 
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“Why not?" 


is another slick paper publication, distributed 
monthly through the independent grocers of 
the country. It also is a colorful magazine 
in the larger flat size, selling for three cents, 
and carries many well known names on its 
contents page. Articles and serials are sched- 
uled far ahead. But if you are interested in 
short fiction, here are the requirements to 
be met when you submit manuscripts in 
1941: The best opening is for short-shorts 
of 1,200 to 1,400 words, for which the pay- 
ment varies from $25 to $50. These should 
appeal to both men and women, and have a 
snappy style. A new children’s page has 
been started. Stories for this run about 1,200 
words ; payment from $25 to $35. Payrnent 
is on acceptance here. Elita Wilson is the 
editor. Address—501 Madison Avenue.| 


A more modest magazine for the house- 
wife is Home @ Food. This is distributed 
through “the Good Food Stores Group.” 
Being much smaller, the market is} also 
smal'er; chiefly for short-shorts of 1,200 to 
1,500 words. These are usually stories of 
love—young love or marriage. Payment is 
about $10 to $15. There is a regular pay 
day—the 15th of the month of publication. 
The magazine comes out twice a month, 
which makes speed of pay vary somewhat 
according to which issue your story appears 
in. Once in a while, the editors buy a short 
feature article of interest to women. The 
current issue, for instance, has one titled 
“Women Do Have Wit!” But space permits 
very few of these to be used. Flora Sands 
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"See, Smarty—it's the Reader's Digest." 


Carlan edits Home & Food. Address—2 
West 45th Street. 

Youth Today may seem like a reprint 
magazine, but it does buy a fair amount of 
original material every month. The editors 
stress the subtitle idea that the publication 
is for “young adults’—high school age 
young people who want to think they are 
about grown-up, you know. Out-and-out 
juvenile stuff is carefully avoided. Much of 
the reprints are from all-adult sources. Top 
length for articles is 2,000 words; 1,500 is 
better. A very concentrated style is im- 
portant. And usually the editors do some 
paring down if writers are at all verbose. 
Payment is a cent a word, on the basis of 
words used, for both articles and fiction. 
Some fiction is bought; short-shorts of 1,500 
are best, though 2,500 is tops. One excep- 
tion is the $10 payment for very short first- 
person articles on “How I Overcame a 
Handicap.” There are no editorial “sacred 
cows.” But the best way to find out just 
what subjects and style of writing is wanted, 
is to study the magazine. Editor—Harry 
Miller. Address—250 Park Avenue. 

Air Youth Horizons is a highly specialized 
little monthly, intended for youth leaders, 
junior aviation groups, and those interested 


that the editor be queried first. Materia] js 
usually rather short and must be accurate, 
It may include educational material for 
young people of 10 to 15; model planes, and 
other youth activities in aviation. Pictures 
are desirable, and are paid for as part of the 
article. The rates are around a cent a word, 
on acceptance. Russell Newcomb is the edj- 
tor. Address—30 Rockefeller Plaza. 


For the sportsman, Field and Stream is the 
“Bible” of inspiration and guidance. Readers 
are very critical, and demand exact facts, 
The feature articles and stories of personal 
experience, as well as many departments, can 
best be understood by a careful study of the 
magazine itself. This is just a reminder that 
this long-established monthly is a market for 
the well-qualified sportsman-writer. Payment 
is from a cent a word minimum, which applies 
especially to the departments, on up accord. 
ing to value. Ray P. Holland is the editor, 
Address—515 Madison Avenue. 


Ranch Romances, the twice-a-month pulp 
edited by Fanny Ellsworth, continues its same 
policy of action plus romance in varying 
combinations to please both men and women 
readers. It is always in the market for good 
stories, always looking for better stories, of 
the kind similar to which you will find by 
studying its pages. The field of the shorts 
is especially open to newcomers. Payment is 
a one-cent minimum, on acceptance. And 
the preferred lengths run as follows: Short, 
4000 to 6000 words; novelettes, 10,000 to 
12,000 words; complete novel, 25,000 to 
30,000 words ; serials, 40,000 to 60,000 words. 
Address—515 Madison Avenue. 

Pic is always open for photographs of high 
quality. The average rate of payment is $ 
each. Sports, Hollywood and Broadway ar 
the three fields pictured, and series rather 
than individual shots are liked. But be sure 
the pictures tell a story! A Lawrence Holmes 
edits this for Street & Smith, 79 Seventh 
Avenue. 


Twice a Year, the publication “of liter 
ture, the arts, and civil liberties,” is always 
open for material. For new materials, pay 
ment is a cent a word, on publication, with 
$5 a page for poetry. There are also reprint 
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and translations of important and difficult- 
to-get material. It opposes all forms of dicta- 
torship; includes both American and foreign 
writing. Dorothy Norman is the editor. 
Address—509 Madison Avenue. 


The two Macfadden movie fan magazines, 
Photoplay and Movie Mirror, will be merged 
with the January, 1941, issue. The new title 
will be Movie Mirror-Photoplay. The edi- 
torial staff has not been announced as this is 
written. Address—122 East 42nd Street. 


North American Review, 123 William 
Street, is being reorganized. 


The Rudor Publishing Company, 516 West 
34th Street, which announced a new Western 
pulp last month, is hesitating in its plans 
because of unsettled world conditions. There 
may be a more definite announcement later. 


The Gernsback publications have moved 
from 99 Hudson Street down to new quarters 
at 20 Vesey Street. There are now three 
titles active in this group: Sexology, edited 
by Hugo Gernsback; mostly reprints, but 
using occasional articles by doctors. Payment 
is at low rates, and usually slow. Radio-Craft, 
using technical and semi-technical articles not 
over 1000 words in length, for readers with 
special interest in radio mechanics. And 
Radio & Television, which incorporates with 
it the former Foto-Craft, and uses short 
articles up to 1200 words on construction 
problems mostly. Payment is at arbitrary 
rates, usually low. Mr. Gernsback edits these 
also. Life Guide, a former member of this 
group, has been discontinued. 


The Comet will appear in November, 
dated December. This is a new pulp publi- 
cation of “stories of super-time and space,” 
edited by Orlin Tremaine. If you have 
access to the old files of Astounding Stories, 
the issues edited by Mr. Tremaine (before 
1938) will give you a good general idea of 
what he wants for the new magazine. Be 
sure to study issues over a long period, how- 
ever, as there is more variance in type than 
then appeared in single issues. The Comet 
uses the straight scientific sort of fiction with 
good Story value. Short stories run from 
3,500 to 5,500 words; novelettes about 8,000 
10,000, and 12,000 words. Payment is one 


cent per word, “on slow acceptance.”| The 
magazine will be a monthly. Address-—215 
Fourth Avenue. | 

At the same address, 215 4th Ave., Orlin 
Tremaine gets out Sermons in Brief, a 
pocket-size digest for ministers. This makes 
no payment for material. Some comics 
publications, staff prepared, are also pub- 
lished. ° 

Stirring Detective and Western Stories is 
an interesting new venture in pulps, on the 
double-feature plan. The first half of the 
magazine is detective stories, the second 
half Westerns. There are no tabus and no 
special slants. But stories must have an adult 
appeal, and should be very well written. 
Lengths are anywhere between 2,500 and 
12,000 words. Payment is on acceptance, 
and at the half-cent rate until the magazine 
gets well started. The schedule is monthly. 
Jerry Albert edits this, at 19 East 48th 
Street. 

Popular Science Monthly, at 353 Fourth 
Avenue, has a new editor, Charles L. 
McLendon. (Raymond J. Brown, former 
editor, continues to edit Outdoor Life, as 
heretofore). Rates are excellent, and the 
market is wide open to writers who like to 
deal with facts and can produce clear, 
simple expository articles. The feature 
articles run about 2,000 words or less, and 
deal with some scientific event in the news 
or interpret the scientific aspects of such 
events. Illustrations are very important, and 
may be a dozen or more for a feature, down 
to a single picture with a few lines of 
explanation in many of the departments, 
such as New Ideas and Inventions, etc. In 
the general make-up of the magazine, the 
editorial change is unlikely to create many 
changes. But it is possible there may be 
slight variations in policy, not yet an- 
nounced. A study of the magazine is im- 
portant, as this will give a clear picture of 
what is used. Also, there is a new sheet of 
suggestions for writers, which is now in 
preparation, and which is very detailed and 
helpful. 

Adventure, one of the best of the pulp’ 
magazines for men, is now being edited by 
Kenneth White. This monthly has kept to 
the same policy for years, buying steadily 
the pick of the crop, without tabus or 
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special slants. The new editor plans to keep 
it going right along on the same policy, 
without any appreciable change. There is 
no hard-and-fast rule about lengths. Pay- 
ment is a cent and a half, up; on accept- 
ance. This is a Popular Publication at 205 
East 42nd Street. 

The former editor of Adventure, Howard 
Bloomfield, has taken to the high seas in his 
favorite boat. The prow points south, and 
he’s off for some of that adventure he’s been 
editing so long. But he’s got a typewriter 
hidden on board, so any writer can tell you 
what to expect! Good luck, Howard! 

Stage Magazine is all set now in its new 
quarters at 7 East 44th Street. The editor, 
Alexander King, and a large corps of excited 
staff members are dashing about in the final 
excitement of getting out that first issue, 
and you can look for it shortly. 

Vital Speeches is now appearing on the 
newsstands in that handy flat format. It 
has been published for several years, begin- 
ning as a pocket type of digest magazine. 
Offices are at 33 West 42nd Street. 

There are a good many editorial changes 
at Fawcett’s, 1501 Broadway, though there 
won’t be any special change in magazine 
policies on that account. Robert Hertzberg, 
editor of Mechanix Illustrated and the 
Mechanix group, is called for army duty, 
and during his absence, his work will be 
taken over by Mr. Maxwell Hamilton. 

Bill Parker, editor of the comics maga- 
zines at Fawcett’s, has been drafted to the 
National Reserve. His work will be carried 
on by Mr. France E. Herron. 

And here are the changes on the Fawcett 
movie fan publications: William Hartley 
has switched over to the fact-detective 
group, where he is now assistant to Mr. 
Brown, editor of True. His place as editor 
of Screen Life will be taken by Miss Llew- 
ellyn Miller, beginning with the January 
issue. (She was editor of Hollywood.) 

Miss Joan Votsis, formerly associate editor 
on Screen Life, is being promoted to editor 
of Hollywood. 

Laurence Reid continues as editor of 
Motion Picture, and Dorothy Hosking as 
editor of Movie Story. Address of all—i501 
Broadway. 

(Continued to page 34) 


DID 
YOU KNOW? 


In many cities police regulations pre. 
scribe the use of the night-stick and the 
billy by policemen. The long nightstick js 
carried from 4 P. M. to midnight, as well a 
on the shift from midnight to 8 A. M. The 
short billy, which is stowed in the hip 
pocket, is carried from 8 A. M. to 4 P.M, 
A crook masquerading as a policeman might 
be tripped by as light an item as that! 


* * * 


A gangster invention is what might be 
called a brass-knuckle gun. The weapon is 
gripped in the palm of the hand with two 
rings through which fingers are thrust, and 
between which is the muzzle. There isa 
squeeze trigger at the back, and the gun 
carries four cartridges. That might bea 
handy weapon for a detective to spring as 
a surprise! 

* * * 

Fingerprint experts know that gloves 
leave prints almost as good as the fingers 
they are worn to conceal. The threads 
wear differently, are of various materials, 
and often leave fine prints which, under a 
powerful microscope, help the detective 
Also the glove, if thrown away, will often 
yield evidence as to the criminal—possibly 
some substance from the place where he 
has worked, or his home or district. 

* * * 


Also, fingerprints are easily taken of 
cloth, paper, and other articles that do not 
show up prints under the powder dusting 
method. In the case of cloth, the article is 
placed in a solution of silver nitrate. If 
there is a fingerprint on the cloth it is prob 
ably invisible, but it consists of a deposit 0 
a substance called body wax. This, under 
the action of silver nitrate, then become 
silver chloride, which is affected by light 
Exposed to sunlight or to artificial light 
the silver chloride darkens, and the pmint 
emerges as a series of black concentric lint 
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against a black background, ready for the 
photographer. For prints on black and dark 
materials, a calcium sulphite powder is 
used, brushed on in the same manner that 
charcoal or cobalt oxide is brushed on for 
taking prints from polished, light-colored 
surfaces. The powder adheres to the fatty 
substances in the body wax and the print 
emerges as a series of white lines on a 
black background. Something else for the 
scientific detective ! 

Tricks can be done with guns to mix up 
the investigator and make his difficulties 
even harder. For instance, it is possible to 
fire a thirty-two caliber bullet from a thirty- 
eight caliber gun by wrapping the thirty- 
two bullets in thin strips of paper until they 
fit the chambers of the thirty-eight. 


Also, there has been at least one case of 
a man who fired steel ball-bearings from 
special hand-loaded. cartridges. Naturally 
the revolver rifling made no impression on 
these hard-steel balls, so that there was no 
way for the ballistics expert to decide what 
gun had fired the fatal shot. In this par- 
ticular case, only the accidental discovery 
of similar hard-steel balls in the workshop 
of the suspect made possible the solution 
of the crime. But just think of the time 
your detective would have solving some- 
thing like that! 


* * * 


A nitrate test will tell whether a dead man, 
holding a gun in his hand, is a suicide or 
has been murdered. If the man’s hand has 
pulled the trigger and fired the gun, the 
so-called invisible back-fire of the pistol has 
forcibly blown into the skin minute particles 
of nitrate. The nitrate test makes these small, 
dark specks clearly visible to the naked eye. 
They are of a dark blue coler, and positively 
do not appear unless a hand has been instru- 
mental in pulling a trigger. That could be 
used to save an innocent man some time. 


* * * 


Women shoplifters use a specially built 
skirt, underneath the outer surface of which 
is a great bag that runs from waist to hem. 
There is an elastic waistband, so that the top 
of the skirt can be pulled away from the 


body, and goods as bulky as a fur coat, 
swiftly and skillfully folded, can be dropped 
into it. The pocket also has a draw-string 
arrangement at the base so that goods can 
be dropped on the floor if the shoplifter is 
caught. Variations of this scheme for men 
are slit pockets leading into the lining of 
coats, overcoats and capes. One of these out- 
fits might come in handy for your tough 
detective the next time he wants to conceal 
an essential clue from the police! 


* * * 


Petty burglars and second-story men—par- 
ticularly those robbing apartment buildings— 
have a trick that often serves them well. 
After they have got into the house and know 
the family is sleeping, they tip over a few 
chairs in the hallway leading from the bed- 
rooms. Then, if someone should hear them 
at work and come out to investigate, the 
floundering into and among the tipped chairs 
will give the alarm. 


* * * 


Papers that have been burned, even to 
charred fragments, may not be completely 
destroyed. It is possible to remove the charred 
fragments and place them between highly 
sensitized glass photographic plates. After 
several days in a darkroom they transfer their 
written contents onto the plate, and thus the 
destroyed papers can be deciphered. 
































“Last month—ten stories written—I0O stories sold— 
$550 in checks; this month—Il0 stories written—I0 
stories sold—$550 in checks; I'm in a rut!" 





BLUE PRINT FOR ARTICLES 


BY LOU MYRTIS VINING 


E’LL suppose that you want to write 

an article. You have exarnined 

your material, decided that it’s 
worthwhile, but you aren’t quite sure how 
to put your ideas together; or, if put to- 
gether, whether the article would sell. 

‘May I offer my own blue print for article 
writing? I’m not a famous writer, but this 
plan has worked dozens of sales for me to 
Country Gentleman, Christian Herald, 
Woman’s World, The Instructor, Modern 
Writer's 
Digest, Household Magazine, and many 
others. And I truly believe that if you will 
carefully consider it, my page of instructions 
will help you, too. 

Draw off a sheet of paper into five rectan- 
gles. Write Idea, Outline, Opening, Title, 
Salability, into the five spaces; and begin 
your batting from there. 

Because a better writer than I suggested 
it, I always try to write my Idea in six 
words. If you'll consider your thoughts at 
this point, you'll often find that you have 
more than one article. Pin these extra ideas 
for articles behind your ear and get back to 
the article in progress. 

The Outline is the plot of the article. Ask 
yourself these questions: Where am I going 
in these few pages? Where does the article 
begin—what is its middle—where does it 
end? one way or another, the problem in- 
volved should be stated clearly in the open- 
ing, and all points for or against your article 
should be arranged in order of their im- 
portance. 

True, you may insert conversation, exam- 
ples, and anecdotes. You may throw in the 
Encyclopedia Brittanica for good measure— 


Psychologist, Babies just Babies, 
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but the facets of your article must be ar. 
ranged in gentle progression, and according 
to meaning. You answer—“But I’m not 
writing a deadly important article; I’m doing 
a light little essay on “The Maid’s Day Off” 
The idea still holds. Several of my best sales 
have been in a frivolous vein, too. But even 
frivolity varies in idea and conclusion weight. 

In general it is better to go from a live 
general statement to a series of particular 
statements, and back to sparkling general- 
ization in the end. The narrative form of 
article, so often used, works to an appropriate 
climax as surely as does the short story. 

There must be no false note in your open- 
ing. Academic teachers of article writing list 
fourteen different openings, I believe. Per- 
sonally, I’ve never dared to read through the 
list, but I do recall such technical titles as 
the Participle and Questoon openings, the 
Freak opening, and Policy leads. All of mine 
may have been freak openings—I don't 
know. But I can’t think that it matters which 
opening you use if your beginning offers a 
challenge to the reader’s attention. In my 
own case I have consistently used conversa 
tional openings in narrative articles, and 
question openings in the “How to Install a 
Room Library” type. 

There are definitely a number of things 
not to do in an opening. It is not well to 
open with Time, and negative openings are 
likewise not good. 

Titles are wary specimens—sometimes I 
meet a title in my sleep, and occasionally | 
have found one lingering in my first or last 
line. There are usually vogues in titles, such 
as, “So You’re Going To—” or “Live Alone 
and Like it;” and, of course, there’s always 
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the Bible and Shakespeare. The title might 
come out of the idea back of the article, or 
it might express the apparent impossible— 
proven by you. There are descriptive titles, 
unfinished titles, and titles peeping from 
under your shoe. In my own case out of 
three full-length feature sales to Country 
Gentleman, my titles were, “Mary, Put the 
Kettle On,” from Mother Goose, “Mount 
Selman to Manhattan,” rising out of the de- 
scribed journey, and “School on the Range,” 
which was also descriptive. 

Christian Herald used my “Country Cul- 
ture,” but changed, “Yet Among the Country 
Folk,” a poetic title, to “My Home Town ts 
the Best after All.” 

In all cases the title should be as short 
and meaningful as possible, and the more im- 
bibing, the better ! 

We come last to Salability. Your material 
may be good enough, and not sell; but if it 
is good enough and sent to the right place, 
it will sell. 

What then are the factors which most 
nearly control salability? Let’s consider these 
questions which I’ve so often used : 


1. Does my article suit the reader desire 
of the magazine to which I am mail- 
ing it? 

Is the article too long or too short? 

. Has it any novelty? 
Is it presented in sparkling and com- 
posite style? 

. Am I submitting a too highly special- 
ized article to a general market? 

6. Have I covered too much ground? 

Of these six points, the first, which matches 
the mood of the article to the personality of 
the magazine is the most important. The 
magazines to which you wish to sell must be 
read very carefully. You must be as sensitized 
to the magazine—as to the article which you 
wish to place. 

Here is the blue print of the article on 
which I am now working: 
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1. IDEA—Trials of a Radio Amateur’s Wife 


(Humorous) 


. OUTLINE—I. Girl marries radio operator 
without knowing of his hobby. 
A. Finds apparatus in bedroom. 
B. Life revolves around nets, 
ham’ fests. 
C. Sees good when talk to South Pole, and 
control storm communication. 


. OPENING— 
“The old weather man knew we were having a 
honeymoon,” my husband smiled. 
“The snow is melting,” I agreed. And even 
then I didn’t know my husband was also 
W4CRA. 


. TITLE—HAM’S WIFE 


5. SALABILITY— 
1. Novel idea. 
2. Specialized idea written for general magazine. 
3. Correct length: 3,500 words. 
4. Presented in narrative style. 





antennas and 














Lastly, I always query the editor before 
submitting fact articles to any magazine. You 
may have dramatized the editor’s pet taboo, 
or hit upon a subject in which his first reader 
has no interest at all; or the magazine may 
have just accepted an article on the same 
subject as yours. 


Several weeks ago I sent a query letter to 
Physical Culture. Miss Gurley answered im- 
mediately, “We have just bought a story 
along the same lines as yours. Please do 
query me again in about six months.” 
If I had mailed the article in, I would have 
received a rejection slip. As it is I will prob- 
ably make a sale. 

A brief two or three lines, written in a gay 
convincing way, is the best way I know to 
get a “Yes, please, we’d like to take a look,” 
from an editor. Your query letter should 
contain a brief outline of the subject matter, 
a hint as to length, style, and treatment. It 
should ask no favors, and should contain a 
stamped addressed envelope. 


I hope that I haven’t sounded presumptu- 
ous. Anyway, here’s my blue print and luck! 
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New York Market Letter 


(Continued from page 30) 


IONEL WHITE, editor of Hillman Pub- 
lications, is on the outlook for a better 
quality of manuscripts for the four fact- 
detective monthlies there. He buys about 
forty a month, which is a good many, any 
way you look at it. Payment is at a cent and 
a half for manuscripts, plus $5 per picture 
used. Sometimes better rates for exceptional 
stories. And he likes. 3.lot of pictures, too. 
Be sure to query re the cases you want to 
follow up. Helene Horvitz is manuscript 
editor and handles the queries on cases. The 
address is 1746 Broadway. 

The fact-detective magazines at Dell Pub- 
lications, 149 Madison Avenue, pay a higher 
word rate of two cents, but on pictures the 
rate is $3 each. Inside Detective, edited by 
W. A. Swanberg, could use some short crime 
stories from about 800 words up to 3000 
words. Often, slighter cases and humorous 
ones would fit this length group. And the 
rate of payment is more in proportion for 
good shorts. The regular length is 5000 to 
6000 words. The editor says a pretty girl 
never hurts a story, but go easy on any lurid 
sex element. Some purely detective stories are 
included. An official by-line helps the atmos- 
phere of fact, though it is not essentia!. And 
the pictures are important. A better impres- 
sion is made if they come in with the manu- 
script. But it is all right, too, just to send a 
list of what you can get. 

World War Stories is all being done on 
assignment by conferences with the writers. 
But Front Page Detective presents a steady 
market, with the same requirements as 
always. The best length is 5000 words. Cases 
should be within the last ten years—the more 
recent, the better. No very old cases, no 
unsolved cases, no foreign cases wanted. 
Hugh Layne is editor of the last two maga- 
zines. Address—149 Madison Avenue. 

Red Circle Magazines is resuming publi- 
cation of Complete Sports. The market for 
sports stories of all lengths is right now in the 
fall. But the largest chance of sales for the 
newcomer with this group is Westerns, espe- 
cially shorts and up to 10,000 words. Be sure 
to study the magazines you want to aim at. 
Every editor in town repeats this advice. 


Robert O. Erisman edits this group, at 330 
West 42nd Street. 


FICTION HOUSE, at 461 Eighth Avenue, 

has only two bi-monthlies—Action Stories 
and Lariat. These are open for some new 
stories, the former for novelettes of 10,000 to 
15,000 words; the latter for novelettes of 
20,000 and 15,000 words, and shorts of 5000 
to 6000 words. The rest of the group of pulps 
are mostly quarterlies, and the market js 
limited by the reprints used in some of them. 
About the most open is Planet Stories, using 
any length of pseudo-scientific yarn between 
4000 and 20,000 words. Another good 
market is Jungle Stories. The best length is 
up to 6000 words, though a few novelettes of 
10,000 or 12,000 worde are bought. Baseball 
Stories is open now for shorts and 10,000. 
word novelettes. Wings is open for stories of 
the present war in two lengths: 10,000 and 
20,000 words. A few very short detective 
stories will sell, too—4000 to 5000 words. 
Two titles have been discontinued: Bullseye 
Sports and Civil War Stories. For material 
bought, the basic one-cent rate holds, and 
checks are on acceptance. Editor—Malcolm 
Reiss. 


The group of pulps known as “Thrilling” 
always is open for plenty of material in one 
field or another. Half a dozen of them pay 
at the one-cent minimum. The rest pay a 
half-cent and up. The newcomer to this 
group should try for a welcome with shorts 
in the half-cent magazines. Once he has 
shown what he can produce, editorial co- 
operation is his, and he’ll get a chance to try 
the novelettes, and a boost into the better 
paid pulps. But remember to indicate on 
your manuscript for which group it is in- 
tended. A good house, with fast checks. Leo 
Margulies is editor. Address—22 West 48th 
Street. 





ATLANTIC $5000 PRIZE 


The sixth annual non-fiction contest with a 
$5000 prize, sponsored by Aélantic Monthly, 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass., closes April |, 
1941. Details from the publishers. We have 
given them previously. 
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BY ROBERT LOWRY 
Editor, The Little Man 


know how to do it, who to do it for, 

and after they have done it they send 
it off to the right place, and most times 
the money comes right back. Some of us 
would like to do it for money, but don’t 
know how. Then there is the big group of 
people who do it, because they have a 
soul. 

Those are the boys I want to talk to 
now. 

Most of you boys have got a room to go 
to. Some of you may live with your parents 
and are getting yourself supported, because, 
who knows, Edward J. O’Brien may give 
your little piece a star one of these years. 
Many of you have got to work everyday to 
get the room. 

It may be big, it may be little. But it is 
the Place. 

Then Mr. Art Writer gets up into his 
little room, gets squeezed over into that little 
corner, gets his typewriter in front of him, 
and his copy of “Of Time and the River,” 
and out comes his little soul. First, there is 
Time, O Time, flowing, flowing never end- 
ing, engulfing all of us, carrying us all into 
eternity. O Time! Time! Time! What the 
hell’s the use? We are but pawns! We are 
caught in a dreadful net! O Time! Time! 

That one is always good, folks. You al- 
ways feel like Thomas Wolfe published by 
Charles Scribner & Sons. After you write 
that one, boys. 

Then you get out your two little plots. 
Of course, Mr. Edward J. O’Brien has told 
you in his short story yearbook that you 
should stick to the good old U. S. soil and 
write about your Aunt Mamie and your 
Uncle John. Write about your own back- 
yard. 

So you begin to think of these. Ah... 


Ge of us do it for money. They 


huh. Aunt Mamie. You begin to put her 
in various positions. What could happen 
to Aunt Mamie that would interest Charles 
Scribner & Sons or Mr. Whit Burnett, or all 
the little 200-circulation magazines? Or you 
begin to think what you have read that has 
interested you. You begin to wonder whether 
Aunt Mamie’s telephone conversations would 
interest anybody. Nope. Finally you begin 
to wonder whether anything in the whole 
world would interest anybody. And then— 
Ah!—that’s when Sex comes in the door. 

Brothers, I’m not writing the old baloney 
now. I am a tired and weary man. During 
the past year I have read about 10,000 manu- 
scripts. I have also done a few myself, so I 
ought to know. Brothers, Sex always comes 
through the door! And here’s what happens 
to your Aunt Mamie: 

Now all along through the beginning of 
this story, things haven’t been just right with 
her and John. Nothing spoken, mind you, 
but not just right. John is a small, simple 
man who probably works in a factory. Sex 
has never come through his door. As a mat- 
ter of fact, John becomes more and more 
like someone you have read about in Sher- 
wood Anderson’s stories. Don’t forget that 
Sherwood Anderson sold a lot of his stories, 
and you’re a soul writer, too. 

Well, it seems that one day while John 
is away, Aunt Mamie 7y . And 
it seems while all of this is going on, John 
innocently comes in. Well, after this awful 
scene, you boys get original. Sometimes John 
is very depressed by everything. His best 
friend, too, and his wife! He just goes out 
and walks down the rainy street, and Time! 
O Time! flows on. Sometimes John sticks 
around. His best friend apologizes, of course, 
and leaves. And for the next twenty-five 
years, John flips a half-dollar in front of 
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Mamie’s nose until she runs screaming out 
of the house. Sometimes John kills the other 
guy, and you are sympathetic with one or 
the other, all according to the way you 
happen to be feeling that evening. 

Of course, I’m not saying that you boys 
write that one all of the time. Next evening 
you probably write the one about the young 
man who walks about in the rain, and has 
his first experience. They go up... .to 
a....room, and the young man sees 
that... .she, too has a soul. But she’s 
tough. She doesn’t want any of that love 
stuff. She wants the money. So the young 
man, weakened in body and spirit, leaves 
her, and goes out to walk in the dark night 
street. And Time! O Time! hangs heavy, 
flowing by him. If he could but grasp one 
moment of it; if he could but still it’s on- 
coming rush! 

It may be that one, boys. 

There are a couple of other time-tested 
ones that every Art Writer since 1920 has 
been using. These stories, known in more 
exclusive circles as “art,” have been appear- 


ing in some form or other ever since the 


first “‘little” mushroomed into 
existence. 

Suffering! that’s the whole thing! Being 
a great man more sensitive than the common 
horde! Sensing the Deep Sadness of Amer- 
ican Life! 

Most of you do it because Mr. O’Brien 
says that that is the way to do it. Most of 
you sit in your room writing these two stories, 
sending them off to the little magazines, be- 
cause by so doing you are somebody just a 
little bigger than the common man. Some- 
body who Feels and Observes and Creates. 

Gentlemen, I don’t want to be hard on 
you, but when you write one of the two 
stories above, will you please tell me what 
you have got? 

I have a letter here from a young Art 
Writer in New Jersey. He tells me what he 
has got: 


magazines 


Dear Mr. Lowry: 

I am an unpublished writer. As such 
I am quite different from a published 
one. An unpublished writer feels him- 
self constantly enveloped in darkness. 
The words he has written and is writ- 


ing lay like a ponderous weight on his 
brain. He writes out of a blind, mir. 
aculous urge—why he does not really 
know. Great words that have been writ- 
ten, great thoughts that have been 
spoken, all the earth, its breath-taking 
beauty, its cruel ugliness, has somehow 
wormed into his soul and he writes out 
of a sheer, unconquerable urge to ex- 
press this beauty and ugliness, to stamp 
his seal upon paper, himself in other 
words. He does not know why he writes, 
He only writes because if he didn’t he 
would live moments of the most tor. 
menting agony, of such violence and 
pain that he would rather die than not 
write at all. When he begins to publish, 
only then, does he lose a quality he may 
never know again, a quality that is 
overflowing with hope and pain and 
barren loneliness, of misery and horror, 
Sincerely, 
S. E. 

That is just what Mr. S. E. writes, and 
that is just what is in the minds of most of 
the Art Writers. Good God, gentlemen! 

There is nothing Divine about writing. 

There is nothing Sacred, sitting in a little 
room and taking out your pencil or your 
typewriter and writing the same old grey art 
stuff, with those same two situations. 

There is nothing Beautiful and Good in 
being somebody apart. 

The best writing is done by people who 
have learned not to take themselves too 
seriously. 

In the street there are people walking 
around. They are people who are trying to 
get along in the world. Many of them 
want to be happy. They are all trying to 
get happy in their own way. 

With some it is money. With others it 
just a matter of finding the right body and 
marrying it. 

Gentlemen, in Europe there is a big wat 
going on. The big tanks rolled over all of 
Poland, and every day bombers bring pres 
ents from Berlin. Gentlemen, there are pe 
ple dying. Short people, tall people, fat 
people, and thin people. They are all dying 

And you, gentlemen, are stil] up in you 
little rooms with your pencils out, making 
Art. 
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It is time you came down, boys. 


It is time you walked around on the street 
and did a few things, made a little love to a 
round blond face. Maybe it wouldn't hurt to 
read the funny papers. The funny paper has 
something in it besides the old boredom and 
your own big soul getting hurt. 


It also might help to go to a picture show. 
It might help to laugh a little bit at some of 
the nice foolish sentimental things that 
everybody laughs and cries about. Maybe 
it’s only Harold Lloyd winning two turkeys 
at a raffle and taking them home in a 
crowded street car. 


Go ahead and read Thomas Wolfe. What 
is good in Thomas Wolfe, what is good in 
Sherwood Anderson, what is good in Ernest 
Hemingway, and what is good in all your 
other heroes, including William Saroyan, is 
what is put down simply and objectively 
about real people who are concerned with 
their own real lives. 


What is good in Thomas Wolfe’s book is 
not Thomas Wolfe’s soul. 


What is good and admirable in Thomas 
{ Wolfe is not Thomas Wolfe standing on the 
sidelines talking about Tinie, O Time. It is 
Bascom Hawk. It is the Pentland Tribe. It 
is old man Gant. It is what these people are 
doing and saying to each other, carefully 
put down with careful, precise detail, and 
with no regard for the soul of anybody who 
happens to be looking on. And with only 
secondary regard for the beautiful sentences 
with which the small events of these people’s 
lives are recorded. 


Life is here. Unless you are having a very 
good time up there, you had better come 
down, Mr. Art Writer, come down out of 


soul. P 


People are doing real things in a real 
world, and unless you understand what they 
are doing by doing it too, you are not going 
to be important to anybody except yourself 
and Mr. Edward J. O’Brien. 


When you come out of your room into 
the big street of life, Mr. Art Writer, come 
out fighting. That’s the only way anybody 
wants to be. 


your little room and get rid of your ae 





"It's no use—Steinbeck has drained every drop of 
material from this areal" 





THOUGHTS ON THURSDAY 


The editor who looks down on his readers 
soon finds that the readers look down upon 
his book. 


* * * 


Your true blue writer is never free. The 
world of ideas will ever enslave him.) Which 
is healthy. 


* * * 


Champion writers do their best every 


\day—that is why they are champions. 


* * * 


The soundest argument against plagiarism 
is that it does not pay. You are either a 
writer or a thief. Take your choice. 

* * * 


Most free lance writers should have a 
boss—preferably some guy who stands over 
them with a whip and says, “Work or Pll 
crack down on you!” 


* * * | 


Neither editors nor writers are|important ; 
it’s what the readers think of the magazine 
that counts. All publishers agree on that. 
Ergo, publishers are business men. 


* * *% 


If you don’t like to read a magazine, don’t 
try to write for it. 





FAREWELL TO BANC! BANC! 


BY J.-J. DES ORMEAUX 


tough guys. The era of Hammett. No more 
will Gardner’s Ed Jenkins get slapped around 
under the blinding spotlight of the third de- 
gree, slip his handcuffs, and run for ten thou. 
sand words through the rat-infested darkness 
of Chinese hop-joints. No more will Ham. 
mett’s Continental Op board the same street- 


a story back with this comment: 
Sorry, but this bangs along a little 
too furiously. 
I sit pop-eyed. Bangs along— What’s 
that? Isn’t this pulp? Isn’t this a pulp story 
I’ve written? Isn’t the essence of pulp that 


P ICTURE me, my good friends, getting 


it should bang 
along like a house 
afire? This editor 
must be nuts. I 
swallow my indigna- 
tion, sit down and 
sweat out another, 
and shoot it to some 
more reasonable 
guy. Slap! comes 
the story back, with 
this sidedish of cold 
comfort: 

We might have 
bought this if it had 
shown a little more 
restraint. 

By this time— 
and these are things 
that have actually 
happened to me—I 
begin to learn a 
couple of home 
truths. The action 








J.-J. des Ormeaux started out with fire and 
fury in the old halcyon days when there were 
ten thousand pulp magazines on every stand 
and they paid real money for a story, got 
socked in the solar plexus with the depression 
and a nervous breakdown, and fell headlong 
among the swamps and bayous of the Texas 
Gulf Coast doing exploration work for oil 
companies. 

Here he learned to skin cotton-mouthed 
moccasins and swamp rattlers, eat ’em raw, and 
wash ’em down with Cajan whiskey, but even 
this potent diet could not keep the virus of 
writing from spreading once more through his 
veins. He wrote a novel too strangely experi- 
mental for publishers to take a chance on, 
starved and smoked his own snipes twice with 
the best of them, wrote every kind of pulp, 
from cloak-and-sword to western and pseudo- 
science, and finally more or less specialized in 
the detective field, where there is more range, 
variety and possibility for his cockeyed imagin- 


ation. He has no heirs, but one deeply griping | 


peeve—that so many magazines leave out the 
hyphen between the J and the J in Des 
Ormeaux. 








car with the villain, 
run him off the 
front end, in and 
out of a taxicab, 
corner him in an al- 
ley and bring him 
down with two 
slugs through the 
kneecaps. The old 
type of gritting, 
grating, snarling, 
give-’em-the 
woiks - sweetheart 
yarn has become a 
museum piece. 
That old type is 
the diametric oppo- 
site of what’s ring- 
ing the bell today. 
Let’s look at the 
museum piece a 
minute. Murder 
mystery? In_ those 
days we were 80 


story is out. The grunts, the 
gasps, the choked curses, the 
thud of fists, the smell of gun- 
smoke, the red-orange blasts of 
automatics in a darkened room 
—you can’t build, pivot, or 
even prop up your story on 
these any more. An era has 
passed, for detective novelettes. 
The era of action, the era of 


busy biting, biffing, and blast- 
ing gorillas we didn’t have 
time to fool around with any 

murder mysteries. 
(Those blanks of profanity, 
boy, they were the McCoy; 
your characters couldn’t talk 
without blanks.) Women? 
Hell, this was a man’s world. 
How could one hero ever 
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have got his eyes open (they were always 
narrowed to slits of grey, blue, or black 
slate) wide enough to lob a goo-goo glance 
at a gal? He would have cracked like a 
cake of ice if he ever murmured a sweet 
nothing in a hammock. Oh, yes, we might 
use a woman if she could rattle a tommy 
gun and lift a piano. Actually I remem- 
ber a yarn in which a couple of women 
fell to and beat the ticking out of the detec- 
tive; and that shows you the apogee the type 
reached. Harrowing, grim, cryptic: those 
were our catchwords ; our hero was made to 
suffer, to curse softly, to fight until his en- 
trails dragged on the ground; and the good 
old grapple became such a byword that I 
almost tacked the private adage over my 
desk: When in doubt, have a fight. 

Not that the fight is out. Don’t misunder- 
stand me. It will never be out completely. 
A good fight salts any yarn. But there are no 
end of headline yarns today with hardly a 
ripple of physical encounter in them, Off- 
hand I call to mind “Death Gets a Perma- 
nent,” by Paul Ernst, in Detective Fiction, 
in which the only approach to big-muscle 
movement comes in the last page, where the 
detective knocks the villain’s gun down. A 
yarn of my own, “Blitzkrieg in Blue,” soon to 
appear in Detective Story, has exactly two 
paragraphs of physical encounter in twelve 
thousand words. 

If action is out, what’s in? If pace, speed, 
smackaroo, fisticuffs and gunplay are gone, 
what takes their place? 


The Two P’s 


The new type of detéctive novelette leans 
heavily on Personality. By this I mean the 
human elements in a story. I mean anything 
connected with a human being that will 
warm up and kindle the interest of a yarn. 
I mean these in contradistinction to the hard- 
boiled grimness of the old days. The people 
are more appealing, more sympathetic, laugh 
more, are more human and likeable. They 
have to be that way to be capable of ro- 
mance. And romance is the largest single 
feature which has come into the detective 
story. I don’t think you can sell a novelette 
today without a girl in it. She has grown in 
importance until—let me whisper this in a 
loud yell—she threatens to take over the 


whole story. She is an aspect /of personality 
—of warmth and vividness—which has bur- 
geoned like a mushroom. And note, in this 
drift toward vividness of personality, the in- 
creasing number of first-person yarns today. 
The first-person approach is simply a device 
for giving a warmer, more vibrant and inti- 
mate feeling of personality to a story. We 
have veered clear around the compass from 
sour, steely-eyed people to more human 
beings. 

The new type of detective novelette leans 
about as heavily on Puzzle. By this I mean 


simply ingenuity and mystery. How was he 
killed, who killed him, why does Mr. Flutter- 
britches brush his teeth with a whiskbroom? 
The mystery is everything. Note that this is 
essentially a static element. 'Mark that word 
static. It characterizes the present detective 
novelette well. And, from the nature of 
things, it must be static. You can’t put a 
puzzle together at top speed. You have to 
give the reader time to reflect, to feel the 
impact of things, to ponder ; if you rush him 
along at sixty miles an hour shooting off 
sawed-off shotguns in his ear he’ll make 
nothing but a hodge-podge of your most tell- 
ing and salient points. 

Those are the two P’s: Personality and 
Puzzle. But instead of generalizing about 
them, let’s look at them a little more closely. 


Puzzle Elements 


The Method of Murder. This is a good 
place, but not necessarily the only place, to 
push your brains around. I used to think it 
was the only place for ingenuity, and spent 
a lot of time devising uncommon methods of 
murder ; until I heard, from one editor, that 
I had a set-up reminding him of a Rube 
Goldberg cartoon. That gave me a marvelous 
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kick in the stomach, and I realized I was 
running that angle into the ground. I began 
to see, then, that there are other aspects 
besides the method of murder in which a 
writer can exercise ingenuity. But neverthe- 
less, an ingenious method of murder can, 
should, and will float a story. Any day one 
comes to me I’ll drop anything I’m doing to 
nail it down. What are examples of ingenious 
methods of murder? Lay off the phoney 
chemicals and complicated mechanics; the 
principle is: Take some common object and 
give it an uncommon use. Take a typewriter. 
A noiseless typewriter, with a gun mounted 
behind the shell. You push the shift key, and 
it shoots you through the brisket. Take a 
shower-bath head. Fill it with acid and let 
some poor devil give himself a shampoo. 
Take a radiator. Put lethal gas in one coil, 
stoke up the furnace, and when it blows off 
steam it asphyxiates Mr. Baybottom. Take 
a newspaper, The newsboy rolls it up and 
sticks it in his bicycle carrier, the murderer 
puts a vial of nitroglycerin inside the news- 
paper, and when the boy heaves it at the 
front door it blows the house down. You get 
the idea. Look around the house at all com- 
mon and unnoticed objects, and maybe their 
possibilities as murder tools will come to you. 
I have a yarn to be out this Christmas in 
which common ordinary cleaning fluid kills a 
man. What, you say, cleaning fluid? You 
mean he drinks it? No, my friend, all he 
does is pull the plug and let the cleaning fluid 
out of a wash-basin, and he dies in mortal 
agony. If you’re curious, read “Holiday 
Homicide,” to appear in the January issue of 
Detective Story. Incidentally, that story 
nearly broke my heart. It’s a twenty-five 
thousand worder, and had to have five angles 
revised before it pleased Hazlett Kessler at 
Detective Story. Hazlett Kessler takes a fine 
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comb in one hand and strains stories through 
it. Five angles are a lot of angles, so don't 
try any, sleight-of-hand or mirror tricks op 
Hazlett Kessler. 

The Essential Clue. You don’t have to 
have an unusual method of murder if you 
have a good essential clue. The essential clue 
is that which, like a key, the detective uses to 
unlock the mystery. Now this is an excellent 
thing to sweat your wits on: a good essential 
clue. You can swing your story on it like a 


‘ gate. A perfect essential clue is some object 


which the detective can find, hold in his 
hand, display to the reader, and still the 
reader is more mystified than before. Let me 
give you an example. A woman, riding with 
her dog, plunges over the edge of a steep 
grade and is killed in the wreck of her car. 
The essential clue is a rubber ball which 
obviously contained acid. Yet there is no 
trace of acid either on the woman or the car. 
The detective gets the rubber ball, holds it 
in his hand, displays it to the reader, yet 
neither of them can figure it out. Why not? 
Because the rubber ball was attached to the 
dog, and the acid, eating through the rubber, 
poured over the dog, made the dog jump 
madly about, and caused the woman to lose 
control of the car. (“Squeeze Gently to Kill,” 
Detective Story, October, 1940.) 
Concealing the Murderer. Nowadays you 
can’t get much of a rise out of a reader (and 
less out of an editor) by propping your whole 
story on the who-done-it angle. There’s not 
enough inherent interest in the mere matter 
of who killed Cock Robin to keep the reader 
from yawning. This question becomes a side 
issue, though of course it cannot be neglected. 
The important thing is how, deftly, to hide 
the murderer, and a couple of suggestions 
here may be useful. You’ve got to present 
your murderer fully and boldly, give the 
reader a chance to look him over, and still 
pass him by. How? (1) You can conceal his 
motive. E.g., he secretly married the daugh- 
ter of the murdered man, and murdered his 
(real, though concealed) father-in-law for 
his dough. (2) You can conceal him by 
function. That is, he has a function in the 
story like a piece of furniture that someone 
sits down on and is no more noticed by the 
reader. For instance, he is a hotel clerk, 
registers the characters, etc., is busy as a bee 
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right in the midst of things but the reader 
slips over him. (3) You can conceal him by 
plurality. This means having several with 
the same motive, and any one of them could 
have done it as well as he. 


The Sub-Plot. Your story is really dual ; 
a main plot (the murder, with its surround- 
ing circumstances) is introduced and then left 
hanging in mid-air. You go on with some- 
thing else, a red herring ; but not so red that 
it does not lead back eventually to the solu- 
tion of the murder. This herring-angle is 
the sub-plot, and with this the body of your 
story is concerned. Here, for example, is 
where the sterling of a good essential clue 
shines through. The essential clue can fur- 
nish your whole sub-plot. E.g., one of the 
suspects has the essential clue ; he is killed for 
it; the detective gets it through moil and 
trouble, and by interpreting it leads us back 
to the suspended main plot, and winds this 
up with brilliance and éclat. 


These are the Puzzle Elements : the method 
of murder, the essential clue, the sub-plot, 
and concealing the murderer. These are in- 
dispensable pieces of your jigsaw; you can 
cut them as you like, in any size or shape, 
putting the emphasis more on one than the 
other, but you can’t leave one out or your 
puzzle will be incomplete. 


Personality Elements 


The Goofs. This uncomplimentary name 
refers to the suspects. They are, of course, 
innocent of the crime, but since it is your 
aim to have the reader suspect them to the 
last, they must drool and ooze color. Conse- 
quently it is a handy thing to emphasize 
eccentricity, bizzarerie, in appearance, man- 
ner, habit or speaking and acting. It was 
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A SALESMAN 
FOR WRITERS! 


After all is said and done, that’s what 
YOU want — that’s what I am. 


You wrote that manuscript in the hope 
that it would sell. I read it with the 
SAME hope. If that manuscript of 
yours meets the editorial demands and 
requirements—I WILL SELL IT. 
And we both will be very happy. 


BUT I PULL NO PUNCHES! If 
something is keeping that script from 
making that sale, then you get from 
me honest, constructive criticism. If 
you are earnest and sincere you should 
want just that. 


I AGREE that it isn’t pleasant to send 
out a script with high hopes and get it 
back with thorough, detailed criticism 
and suggestions as to what must be 
done. Yet it is the only way by which 
you can LEARN to make your scripts 
salable. If you are not selling, or are 
only making occasional sales, then you 


DO NEED HELP. 


But remember that while a large dose 
of soothing syrup may help your cough 
—it has never yet helped your writing. 
Frank honest criticism and help will. 


Are you feeling “thankful” this month 
about your writing? I hope you are. If 
you aren’t — it may be that you haven’t 
found the agent who happens to fit 
your particular needs. You may need 
to be SHOWN how to meet the de- 


mands and requirements of the editors! 


Fees: 
$5 from 15,000 te 25,000 
$10 from 25,000 te 50,000 
$15 from 50,000 te 85,000 
$20 above 85,000 words 


$1 to 3,000 words 

$2 from 3,000 to 6,000 
$3 from 6,000 te 10,000 
$4 from 10,000 to 15,000 


Bees are based on individual mss., not aggregate wordage, 
and must be enclosed with submissions, together with return 


postage and a self-addressed envelope. 10 per cent com- 
mission on sales. 


GENE BOLLES 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Phone: MUrray Hill 2-6019 
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What's Wrong 
With Authors? 


By Bennett Cerr, Publisher 
(Random House—Modern Library) 


An outspoken and very helpful blast by 
a man who ought to know—and does! In 
the new giant Fall Number of the Saturday 
Review—just out! 

To be followed by an equally frank coun- 
terblast, “What's Wrong with Publishers?” 
By Burton Rascoe, famous bookman. 


Other Valuable Reviews and Articles in the 
Special Fall Number by 

Andre Maurois Stephen Vincent Benet 

John Erskine Oswald Garrison Villard 


John Chamberlain Henry Seidel Canby 
and many others 


The Saturday Review is an indispensable aid to the 
writer, gives complete, authoritative, brilliant cover- 
age of the world of books and letters. Sign your 


name and address in the margin, clip this ad, pin a 
dollar bill to it for a special introductory subscription 
of thirteen weeks, and mail today to 


The Saturday Review 
of Literature 


420 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


SONG WRITERS 


Poems or melodies. Write for my OUTSTANDING, 
AMAZING offer without delay. One cent marvelously 
spent. A proposition that will speak for itself and one 
you can TRULY APPRECIATE. poten is believing .. . 
and LET ME CONVINCE YOU NOW! 


RAY HIBBELER 


C-13, 2157 N. Avers Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 








POEMS SET TO MUSIC 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
100 of my songs and arrangements have been 
accepted for publication. Details of Collabora- 
tion and Agreement will be sent, should your 
material be adaptable to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


A. B. Master of Music 


510-M So. Alexandria Les Angeles, Calif. 
SATISFACTORY WORK 


**You did a piece of swell work on the script, and by the 
the Editor of the publieation to whom it was submitted asked 
rmi to use it at his regular rates. Congra 


The foregoing commendation is but one of the several letters 
reeeived from our satisfied clients. 

We specialize in the re- oe and ‘ghost’-writing of short 
stories, novels, spd wemh lectur: etc 

Send us your ort erin hogy " tor professional reading and 
criticism and” aueiine $1.00 for short- ahorts up to 2000 words 
es $3.00 from 3000 to 8000 worda 

our script is wrntiaiin, we will market it on a 10% 

PUR a basis. Free marketing advice. Free circulars, 


CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ & SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 


Dept. WD 


P 
705 Railway Exchange Bidg., Montreal, Canada 











Balzac, I believe, who used to give his char. 
acters a tic, or goofy habit, such as blinking 
his eyes, crowing like a rooster instead of 
laughing, etc., and just such small or large 
screwinesses slap a character into the reader's 
eye and fix him there like a stye. If the goof- 
ness has some significant relation to the 
crime, this is just what we want ; for example, 
here is an epileptic, who could not have com- 
mitted the murder because he was in a fit at 
the time. This prize goof you may recognize; 
he is a classic: he is Smerdyakov, in Dos- 
toievsky’s “The Brothers Karamazov.” 

The Middleman. This gentleman is a very 
important cog in your story. He belongs 
about as well among the Puzzle Elements as 
here, because it is with him, and not the mur- 
derer, that the detective deals. The middle. 
man is the accomplice of the murderer. He 
may be a waiter, a chauffeur, etc., some kind 
of paid or unpaid henchman. Here you can, 
with confidence, dive into the underworld. 
The middleman can be as tough as they 
come; he is the one holdover from the old 
hard-boiled type of yarn. Needless to say, he 
can throttle, shoot or wrestle with equal 
dexterity. He frequently croaks somewhere 
along the line, thus adding incident to your 
sub-plot. The uses of the middleman are 
legion; he is a dish with many handles; I 
commit him to the abundance of your imagi- 
nation. 

The Girl. She really requires a volume. 
I have said she threatens to take over the 
whole yarn. A girl as the main character in 
a pulp detective story was unheard of not 
long back. I remember well when the sug- 
gestion first came to me; it was not much 
over a year ago in the office of Detective 
Fiction. The editor creaked back in his chair 
and said : 
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“How about a story from a girl’s view- 

° int ?” 

I goggled. “‘A girl!” 

“Yes,” he mused. “I’d like it. 
a lot.” 

I think it was the same day, at lunch, when 
the editor of Street & Smith’s Detective Story 
said out of the blue: 

“Suppose you take a common ordinary 
middle-class girl, mix her up in a crime, and 
have her solve it herself. How about it?” 

This double suggestion made the matter 
practically a command performance. I was 
nearly floored. I had never done such 
thing. The girls in my stories had been sweet 
little stooges, who trembled and smiled and 
had about as much personality as a paper 
chrysanthemum. I didn’t see how it could be 
done ; how could a girl perform the feats of 
a six-foot mountain of muscle like my heroes? 
I went at it with fear and trembling ; but as 
I went along I began to see a whole new field 
open up—not of sweet little stooges, but of 
girls with humor, dash, courage, sudden fem- 
inine weaknesses, etc. Nowadays I write, I 
think, as many novelettes with girls as main 
characters as I do with six-foot males. And, 
I may add, I have never failed to sell a yarn 
in which the girl is the main character. 


I’d like it 


Essentially the injection of personality into 
a story is an art, and as with any art, one 
could go on indefinitely about its tricks and 
twists. I could go on about continuing char- 
acters, like John Lawrence’s “The Marquis,” 
in Dime, Carl Clausen’s “Pete,” in Detective 
Story, etc. Remember that many a weak, in 
fact a lousy, yarn is put over by the vividness 
of the main character. I recall a novelette 
some time back in Clues, by Cornell Wool- 





WE CAN HELP YOU 


'WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the judg- 

ing of manuscripts as editors and author's 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
publishing world; a personal acquaintance with 
practically every editor of importance in the 
United States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn’t they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute straight-from-the-sheulder 
frankness. We want clients who have the will to 
go forward—we want to help them te go ferwerd. 
Jane Hardy was fermerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland and others. 


Send for circular and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from H. L. Menckea, John Farrar, William 
C. Lengel, H. B. Maule, William Allen White, 
Marie M. Meloney, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, 
Thayer Hobson, Marjory Steneman Douglas and 
others, 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 
Jane Hardy, President 


55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 





“BUILDING AN INCOME THRU 


SONG-WRITING" 


is the title of a new booklet which 
every ambitious writer should have. 
WRITE TODAY 
for your free copy. Mailed gladly on request. 
SONGWRITERS INSTITUTE 
DEPT. 407 43 PARK PLACE, BROOKLYN, WN. Y 


MELODIES ON APPROVAL 


Ph (piano and voice) 
Publication 





te your song ‘pi 

from either me odies ax “and words or piano and words. 

of completed piano \e 

Write for latest A ag information about radio song contests, 

winners to receive free gy gee and royalties. 

Soi cane aed thoes a Bai a better chance for success than ever 

ngs from nen writers have been accepted. 

ana orenectrn arral ng. 


NATIONAL SONGLAND 


Luther A. Clark, Mgr. Thomaston, Maine 











Dept 40-wbD-11 
"Write for 


SONGWRITERS FREE Book" 


Write of the new Free Book THE DOOR TO 

YOUR E IN 80 SONGWRITING— 

Submit your ORIGINAL SONGS AND SONG POEMS for our free ex- 
amination, NO OBLIGATION. 

RECORDINGS — ee — ORCHESTRATION SERVICE 


Recent so ater vevaiee contractsa—BLUE ROSES—HOLLY- 
WOOD M IN MIDNIGHT ESS, and many others. 


VARIETY SONG SERVICE, Dept. 1, Salem, Indiana 


FREE REVISION 


The Easy Way to be a eeneneees Auther. Write for yo 
now. No personal interviews. My Eleventh Year. The 
Coast’s active agent, distinguished, for honesty and fair = 
ing. pe ec eat in Gg Writer as well as 
the professional author. 








MANUSCRIPT IGENC 
i9 


RALPH NATHALAY 


917 Shreve Building San Francisco, California 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 


In the past three years I have sold some 3000-3500 


stories . . articles . . serials . . series. New I’m 


teaching it. 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


es 2 ¢€ 


Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 


766 HIPPODROME BLDG. CLEVELAND, OHIO 











MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 40c 
per 1,000 words; poetry, Ic per line; carbon copy. Ex- 
perienced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. Write 
for special rates on book lengths, criticism and revision. 


GRACE M. BOYER 


12 Grace Street Harrisburg, Pa. 











2025 Broadway 


MARTHA HARRISON 2025 Bree 


I am interested in the work of authors who are not 
of the standard pattern, and in seeing work which needs 
to be very carefully placed. Revision and criticism of- 
fered if needed. Usual agent’s commission. Send stamped 
envelope for information. 














THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS EARNED 
WITH PLOT GENIE 


Recognized as the Standard Equipment for Fiction Writers 
Used by Short Short Story Writers—Screen—Radio—from 
whom we have hundreds of enthusiastic testimonials. 

mous Writers Use Genie—' 
ters Are Made Famous By tts 


Write for “Our Special Offer and Free ‘Soupte Plot 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc., Owners 
541 S. Spring St. Dept. 14 Los Angeles, Cal. 











WANTED 


Men and women everywhere, to operate 
our tested, money-making news bureaus. 
Good profits. Own and manage bureau 
yourself. Easy, fascinating work. No 
capital needed. This offer not good within 
60 miles of St. Paul and Minneapolis. Com- 
plete instructions for operating and the 
right to use our system, 25c, coin only. 
Twin City News Bureau, Dept. W. D., P. O. 
Box 1148, Minneapolis, Minn. 


rich, in which a blind man was the main 
character. The principle behind all this jg 
simply humanness, warmth, color. Personal. 
ity is what makes characters different from 
stooges, from the wax dummies with which 
the run of pulp tripe is filled. Get up to the 
elbows in personality. Ladle it on. Study it, 
Imitate. The essence of all writing—remen.- 
ber this till you die—is imitation. 

I’d like to leave you with one simile. The 
detective novelette is like a carpenter’s vise, 
You’ve seen ’em, at the end of a workbench, 
with shavings around, their jaws open, gaping 
to receive something. The two jaws of the 
vise are the beginning and end of your main 
plot: the murder and the solution. You 
could, if you wanted, close the vise on noth- 
ingness, on itself, and it would make a whole, 
But not a story; it would be something fac. 
tual, like a police dossier. What you do, 
when you write a.detective story, is unscrew 
the jaws of the vise, and put something in- 
side to separate the murder from the solu- 
tion. All you do is put an interesting sub- 
plot between the ends of the vise. Maybe 
this will help you visualize the bones, the 
structure, the machina, of the new type of 
detective novelette. 





MAGAZINE 
HUMOR MARKETS 


By Don ULtsuH 


The New Yorker, 25 west 43rd street, New York 
City. Among our most pressing needs for Noven- 
ber are drawings based on the American defense 
program in all its ramifications. Drawings that 
reflect the average American attitude toward war 
will be welcomed. The editor writes: “We have 
urgent need for serious drawings to be used on our 
Comment Page and throughout the magazine. 
These drawings should not be too grim nor too 
much on the order of the newspaper cartoon. We 
have in mind drawings such as the one Mr. Milli 
gan did for our last Christmas issue, a gu 
wreathed in holly ; Miss Malman’s drawing of the 
little children in gas masks at the beginning of 
the war in 1939. The drawings should express 4 
general comment on the unhappy state of the 
world’s affairs without reference to any particular 
event or crisis. They will carry more space and 
weight than a spot and should be drawn with 
this in mind.” 

Coronet, 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Edited by Arnold Gingrich and Bernard Geis 
Short filler articles 50 to 250 words in humorous 
or anecdotal vein. Rates are top, paid on acccept 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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ance. Catch a few issues to get the right slant 


here. 
Esquire, 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


If you have missed Eskys requirements given in this 
magazine from time to time here ‘tis again “So- 
phisticated but nothing poronographic. Appeal to 
adult masculine audience. Intelligent but not 
necessarily intellectual. Literate but not neces- 
sarily literary. Length 1500 to 3000. Rates 
$75.00 up.” Roughs of gag ideas bring $5.00. 
Drawings, small black and whites $12.50. Full 
pages $20.00. Color pages $35.00. New sizes of 
drawings. Page 15 by 10, smaller black and 
whites, 7 by 10. Don’t get the idea here that 
Esky uses nothing but sophisticated sex gags. You 
will find an abundance of Class Gags in every issue. 
Fast Checks here if you can make the grade. 
Pocket Sketch, Phoenix Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. A new humor and short story monthly. A 
pocket slick selling at 25c. First issue carried 50 
cartoons, many in color and 10 Short Shorts on 
Humor and Satire. Short snappy verse throughout 
the 100 pages. Editor Dean Boyd says “The 
second issue of Sketch will hit the stands the last 
week in October.” Payment is on publication. 
Telegraph Delivery Service, 356 S. Spring, Los 
Angeles, Cal. Referring to the house magazine 
which we intend to publish. It has been decided 
to edit this magazine in a more or less light and 
airy tone, with jokes running toward the Esquire 
pattern. Also, we would like to have a page after 
the Helen Rowland manner, together with short 
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and pert remarks on the national and international 
situation. Material should be addressed to V. G. 
Earl. Reports here are slow, probably due to the 
magazine being in the formative stages. 

Judge, Ambler, Pa. Offers a market for Roughs 
As Is. No finished drawings here, Flat rate of 
$7.50 paid 30 days after publication. Editor New- 
bold Ely, Jr. tentatively holds what he likes and 
when he makes up the next issue you are either in 
or your rough is returned. Prompt reports. 

Successful Farming, Meredith Pub. Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa. Is in the market for general gags, 
slanted more toward Post and Colliers than farm 
stuff. Reports are usually three weeks. Payment 
is on acceptance at $10.00. Hugh Curtis treats 
you so nice that a rejection is a pleasure here. 

Flying and Popular Aviation, 608 South Dear- 
born, Chicago, Ill. Editor Max Karant wants 
funny gags on Aviation. Naturally no crack-ups 
or stuff derogatory to flying. Five dolalrs is the 
rate. Paid on acceptance. 

Outdoors, 729 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. Pays 
$2.00 for cartoons on Outdoor Stuff, hunting and 
fishing, etc. Victor B. Klefbeck is the editor. 

Motor Age, Chestnut and 56th St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Is buying garage and general motoring 
gags. This is a Chilton publication and the rates 
are top for trade journalism material. Five, sev- 
en-fifty and fifteen dollars, according to size that 
Editor Frank Tighe thinks your idea is worth. 
Payment on publication, but publication is speedy 
here. 





AIM FOR THE BULLS-EYE! 


The good marksman knows where to shoot as 
well as at what to shoot! Likewise the good 
writer knows which markets to “shoot” for and 
what to send them. How about you? Are 
your shots scattered or are you aiming for the 
bulls-eye? 


Let us help you score many bulls-eyes! Learn 
which of the hundreds of paying markets are best 
suited to your abilities—and sell what you write! 


Send for your FREE copy of the Market Pro- 
pensity Test. It is designed to show for which 
markets you are best fitted to write. This unique 
test has been the first step towards successful 
sales for many writers. Mail a postcard for your 
copy. It’s FREE but places you under no obli- 
gation. Write today. 





ON THE WAY UP! 











ALEX BLEDSOE 


Mr. Bledsoe had written 100,000 words but 
never sold. He took our Market Test and we 
worked with him. We made his first sale. His 
work is getting better and more professional 
with each story produced under our guidance. 
You'll hear more from him. In a recent letter 
he tells us that he is meeting writers all over 
the country. “I give you ene ‘ell of a big 
build-up,’’ he says. 

When can we run YOUR picture and name in 
this space, as an auther on the way Up? 


COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 


Dept. 551, 


107 N. 8th St., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


Rinso is offering $36,550 in 551 Cash Prizes, 
topped by a grand Prize of $5,000 for short 
statements. In a similar 1940 Oxydol Con- 
test, a Shepherd Student won the Grand 
Prize of $5,000. In the recent Oxydol Lim- 
erick Contest, Shepherd Students won 14 
Nash Automobiles. 

You, too, can win! My inexpensive Corres- 
pondence Course in Contest Technique will 
bring you the Secrets of Winning that are 
winning for America’s Biggest Winners. 


FREE HELP! 


I'll help you win, without cost or obligation. 
Write for your gift copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CON- 
TEST BULLETIN.” It will bring you 50 
WINNING IDEAS for the Rinso Contest... 
WINNING TIPS AND TECHNIQUES for 
all of the big contests now running... and 
over 100 WINNING ENTRIES to show you 
the kind of entries that win. 

Write NOW! A penny postal will do. Sim- 
ply ask for “the free Bulletin.” 


WILMER S. SHEPHERD, JR. 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











GLIFE 4 cal/ingYOu 


Mica «6 LEARN THE INNER MEANINGS OF A PURPOSEFUL EXISTENCE. A NEW 
7 WORLD CULTURE, THE PRODUCT OF MORE THAN 26,000 YEARS OF 
HUMAN EXP§RIENCE, REVEALS FEARLESSLY AND TRUTHFULLY WHO YOU 
ARE, WHERE YOU CAME FROM, WHY YOU ARE HERE, AND TO WHAT 





DESTINATION YOU ARE BOUND. IF INTERESTED IN A FUTURE THAT 
PROMISES PREDICTABLE RESULTS, SEND FOR OUR LATEST BROCHURE 

THE INCOMPARABLE. TWO DIMES COVERS THE MAILING COST. 
NO OBLIGATION. ADORESS DEPT. W. 


LEMURIAN FELLOWSHIP 


928 N. Pl Ave. Milwauh 


MATHILDE WEIL 
LITERARY AGENT 

after twenty years in New York, is new estab- 

linkedin Sap Fran criticised ag Re 








Send for circular, 
535 GEARY STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 








HOLLYWOOD 


Motion Picture Studios Want Story Material. 
Write For Details. No obligation. This IS Not 
A School. 

FILM WRITER'S AGENCY 


1345 N. Hayworth Ave., HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 











*To Write Stories 


we ee that SELL 


a is ati THRILL LL maser £2 ys pe pave each 
FREEE BOOKLET cae ct 


sales serviee. No obligati Write! 
HOOSIER INSTITUTE," foom "180" Nossin’ Bide aolaige’ Hk 
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The University Press 
(Continued from page 25) 


University of Pennsylvania Press. 

University of Pittsburgh Press. 

Duke University Press. 

University of North Carolina Press. 

University of Georgia Press. 

University of Michigan Press. 

University of Wisconsin Press. 

University of Chicago Press. 

University of Minnesota Press. 

Iowa State College Press. 

Louisiana State University Press. 

University of Oklahoma Press. 

University of New Mexico Press. 

University of California Press. 

Stanford University Press. 

University of Washington Press. 

Oxford University Press (American Branch, 114 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City). 

Cambridge University Press (American Branch 
with Macmillan). 


SOME WELL-KNOWN TITLES ISSUED BY 
UNIVERSITY PRESSES IN AMERICA 


Sweeden the Middle Way, by Marquis W. Childs 
(Yale). 

Chip Off My Shoulder, by Thomas L. Stokes 
(Princeton). 

Captain Lee Hall of Texas, by Dora Neill Ray- 
mond (Oklahoma). 

A Scotch Paisano, by Susanna Bryant Dakin 
(California) . 

From Galileo to Cosmic Rays, Harvey B. Lemon 
(Chicago). 

These Are Our Lives, compiled by Federal 
Writers’ Project (North Carolina). 

Revolutions and Dictatorships, by Hans Kohn 


? 


(Harvard). 

Crime and the Man, by Ernest Albert Hooton 
(Harvard). 

Deserts on the March, by Paul B. Sears (Okla- 
homa). 

Purslane (novel), by Bernice Kelly Harris 


(North Carolina). 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, ETC., of WRITER’S DIGEST, 
published monthly at Cincinnati, Ohio, for Octo- 
ber 1, 1940. Required by the Act of Congress, 
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Publisher—Wilbert Rosenthal, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Editor, R. K. Abbott, Cincinnati, Ohio ; Business 
Manager, Aron M. Mathieu, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Owners—Automobile Digest Publishing Corp., 
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That Blessed Feeling! 
Sir: 

I had been writing for a year or two before 
anybody knew it except the editors who bought 
my love pulps. I suppose if I’d made Esquire or 
Atlantic Monthly I'd have blazoned my triumph 
to the skies, but after all who'd be impressed by 
a magazine he’d never even heard of ? 

So I kept on very quietly working in the dead 
of night or behind closed doors. I didn’t believe 
that some day I’d startle Broadway. I was tickled 
to get the thirty or forty dollar checks for thrilling 
love romances. 

Ever since I was a small child I had the idea 
that maybe some day I could be a writer. I wrote 
and sold my first story when I was twelve. After 
it appeared, I just didn’t write any more until I 
got to college and the inspiration of a certain 
professor who believed I had talent. Pretty soon 
I believed it, too, but soon between keeping house 
for my husband and five-year old daughter, I had 
no time. 

I read a Dicest article about confessions which 
gave me the idea of trying one. I read one book 
and they seemed very easy, and then I wrote one. 
It came back with a caustic note clipped to the 
rejection slip. 

I was hurt! So I went out and bought every 
current confession I could find, and.I read them 
from cover to cover, some of them twice. I made 
a careful analysis of each story and then I thought 
I knew how. 


I was right, because I sold my next one. A 
week later I sold another, and since then many 
have come from my typewriter. Just as soon as I 
went at the writing in a businesslike way I got 
results. 


In writing confessions, a definite technique is 
required, a certain freedom of emotion that yet 
must fall into prescribed patterns, and most im- 
portant of all—that bugbear “‘moral tone!” 


Confessions now are as modern as a new fall 
hat, and as full of real meat as the quality books. 

... I plugged along selling a story now and 
then, getting discouraged because I had to work 
under the handicap of no privacy at all. Writing, 
I believe, requires more concentration and respect 
for mood than any other kind of work I know of, 
and I had slight chance to attain those requisites 
in a household composed of an active daughter, 
a newspaper man husband who sleeps part of the 
daytime, a wire-haired terrier and a maid—all in 
a six-room house crammed full of furniture. 

I had my typewriter in the livingroom, much 
to my daughter’s chagrin. My stuff was all over 
the place, she complained. It bothered the whole 
family, but most of all it bothered me. I can’t 
reel out yarns in Grand Centra] Station between 
train whistles. The radio, the telephone, Patty at 
the piano, the dog frisking around—all together 
they'd get me into such frenzy of sheer frustration 
that I'd get so irritated I'd quit in disgust. 
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AND THE 
POST BOUGHT IT 


On September Sth, 1039, Mr. Colin G. Jameson of 4150 WN. 
illinois St, Indianapolis, Indiana, sent out seven copies of the 
same sto ven advertisers in WRITER'S DIGEST. On 
October 1ith he wrote me: ‘‘Your criticism while neither the 
most damning or the most hopeful, struck me as the mest 
constructive. Since the others did not reply with your phe- 
nomena! promptitude, § have been a littie slow in getting back 
to you a couple of revisions of my story along the lines you 
suggested. I am enclosing my check for my first month's work 
with you.’’ 

On July 2nd the Post accepted a story of Mr Jameson's. On 
July 18th Mr. Jameson wrote: ‘‘Receiving your check today 
reminded me again of how right you were when yeu said: 
‘Aim high’ only a few months ago. It is good advice for be- 
ginning writers to say ‘Aim high when you choose a literary 
critic,’ for without your wise counsel and your intimate know!l- 
edge of the market | know I should never have made the Post 
in eight years, let alone eight months."’ 

Another client of mine recently had a story in the Ladies 
Home Journal and a second is under consideration. Another 
selis to Fortune. Others have sold to various pulps. 


ORIGINAL EXCLUSIVE UNIQUE METHODS 


My method of revealing to you the broad principles of eur- 
rent fiction as well as the tricks and devices of highly paid 
writers is used by me exciusively. If you have never done any 
writing but wish to, if you are writing but not selling, if you 
have made a few sales but are making no progress, if you 
have tried others without success, send for my FREE BOOKLET. 


$30,000 FOR ONE SHORT STORY 


My own work has appeared in the Post, as well as werk 
revised in accordance with my specific, definite directions. How 
1 made $30,000 out of one short story in the Post after it had 
been everywhere rejected, is a story in itself of interest and 
value to any writer. You will find it in my FREE BOOKLET 
entitied ‘“‘THE ROAD TO WRITING THAT PAYS."' Send for it. 
Learn about my unique methods Learn how 1! coach beginners 
sympathetically and develop talented but unrecognized writers. 
Special work with prof i 1 c pl selling service. 
Moderate rates. Send for my FREE BOOKLET. 





Pent House Studio H 


Scammon Lockwood i. ==": 
POETS: 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for 1940 PRIZE PRO- 
GRAM; Quarterly prizes, $25; Poetry Book ntest, etc. 
You will receive also description of HELP YOURSELF 
A EOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO SEND 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 


(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
702 N. Vernon Street 








Dallas, Texas 











NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


who are not selling regularly need expert revision of their 
scripts. Twenty years’ editorial experience qualifies me to 
concer that assistance, Aaa ae Stories ‘‘doctored”’ 
y me. itors, agents and clients highly praise m k. 
EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES. FREE o~ 
on one story if you mention this magazine. 

MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23 Green Street Wollaston, Mass. 


—— SS lESESESESapaBaBQamDanmS==SSEES 
RESPONSIBLE - EFFICIENT - SPEEDY 
om 
S Typerie 
Really Expert Service on each manuscript. 
outside pages, minor corrections. 30c per 1000. Mailed flat. 
Poetry %c per line, Return postage, please. 
Special Fall Book Rates 
In case you vote. please vote for RES; 
She does a lot and charges less, 
Lombard, Ill. 


211 West Maple Street 


office report 








Free carbon, 

















FOR BEGINNERS 


For those writers who are just starting, who have 
never sold a story, I have something that will save 
you a year’s time. A postcard will bring you full 
details. Address 


“WRITER" 


P. ©. Box 6796, East Los Angeles, Calif. 
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E - Inside Information 


Tells you where to sell 
fiction, radio scripts — 
what material trade pa- 
pers and syndicates want 
—how to win cash prize 
contests. This nationally 
recognized magazine has 
helped new and estab- 
lished writers for 20 years. 
For FREE Sample copy 


Advice From Such ide 
Ben Ames Williams 


Vicki Baum 
= John Steinbeck 


rt We SL) 2) Gee 


Address: Writers’ Markets§j = : 
- Kathleen Norris 


and Methods Mag., Dept. 





11K, Hollywood, Calif. 


A } ‘al 
o uae Write for free inspiring booklet 
a outlining oppertunities for ama- 
pr mtn rage mo amuse ae ——— 
ic give mew writers 
more chance than ever before. 


ALLIED MUSIC, INC. 
Dept. 14, Box 507, Cincinnati, Ohio 


MENTAL HAPPINESS 


DO YOU SEEK 177 


Have sapeinete in your home; make new 
friends; change the aspects of your life. Use 
the unknown creative powers of your mind. Let 

the Rosicrucians send you a freegopy of ‘The Secret 
Heritage’’. It tells how you may learn to mentally 
dominate yout conditions. Address Scribe T, F. A. 
The ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JosE (AMORC) CALIFORNIA 








PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR WRITERS 


ern, non-academic training 


ic ww 
Professional training 
have started thousan te’ 
Elwoed-trained writers sell. 
MAREN ELWOOD M. A. 


6362 Hollywood Boulevard Holiywood, California 
Write for Booklet 














PLOT TROUBLE? 


The Basic Plot Pattern, appearing in 90% of current short 
stories, lucidly explained in step-by-step outline by our 
Editorial Director, formerly with publishers of Saturday 
Evening Post and Ladies Home Journal. Write today for 
free information on how to get one without charge. 


CHARBETH COMPANY 


BOX 62, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


SHORT-STORIES; RADIO, STAGE AND SCREEN 
PLAYS; NOVELS; NOVELETTES; SERIALS; 
FEATURES; ARTICLES; SYNDICATE MATERIAL 


Fermer newspaperman and playwright, new radio, screen 
and magazine writer, I have helped sceres of writers. Learn 
to slant yeur steries for the screen, to employ the correct 
technique fer each individual ferm of writing. My system 
of personal coaching by mail has proven invaluable te many. 
This unique service alse offers expert criticism, technical 
advice and marketing counsel, in additien te professional 
coaching, personal ceurses in authership, plotting, cellab- 
oration and ghost-writing. 


Write for advice on your literary problems. 


JOHN GEHRETT MIEHLS 


Literary Consultant 
1808 JUNEWAY CHICAGO, ILL. 








I’d threaten to stop writing entirely, and my 
husband would make soothing promises of g 
bigger house where I could have a study all my 
own. But nothing was ever done, and my checks 
always found a hundred places to go—none of 
them for a bigger house. 

I resolved to have a place to work no matter 
what effort it cost. The Head frowned away my 
suggestion with his usual—‘‘just wait another 
year, and we'll build a house. Then you can have 
a whole wing for yourself.” 

Well, I went out and rented myself a studio! 


An exaggeration, I must admit, the studio ap. 
pellation. It’s really just 2 rooms in an old 
building where rents are cheap, and the thick 
brick walls help keep out noise. (I have to ignore 
the fact that there is neither furnace nor bath- 
room). 

The Head was disgusted—he’d have no part in 
such foolishness. When the second month’s rent 
fell due, J’d have to worry about it, he said 
firmly, and maintained a dignified and aloof 
silence while I sneaked out all the furniture | 
thought he wouldn’t miss. I painted, nailed, 
sawed off table and book case legs, and had 
myself a fine time throwing paint around. I used 
yards of unbleached muslin to hide the old dark 
doors, and I hung a bamboo shade at my window. 
I have a glorious big old kitchen table to litter 
up, and a refreshing sense of space I’ve always 
yearned for. 

A few days later I was at the newspaper office 
waiting for my husband to finish work when the 
sports writer asked how come my car had been 
parked in the same place every day for some time. 
Had we moved? I explained very seriously that I 
had rented an apartment where I could write, and 
everybody in hearing thought that was a riot! 


The strange part is that nobody would laugh 
if I'd rented space down town to run a ham- 
burger joint, or sell magazines. But writing is 
something that can be done anywhere, they think. 

Two days later a cute little item about my 
hide-out appeared in the chat column of the 
paper! 

I’ve carefully tested the merits of having my 
own work room and I know I am right. Writing 
has got to be a business just like any other. Now! 
have all my materials where I want them. I have 
my reference files convenient. I have my personal 
books within reach on my table. But most im 
portant of all is the knowledge that nobody will 
call me to the telephone, and I don’t have to stop 
work until I am really ready to stop. It’s a 
blessed feeling! 


I proved my case in the first six days after | 
started——-I wrote two full length stories and two 
articles. Here’s courage and derring-do to other 
Dicest gals who want to make a break. 


BERNECE PRIDDLE, 
1708 Huntoon St., 
Topeka, Kansas. 
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Music Trade Journals 


Choir Herald, Lorenz Publishing Company, 501 
East Third Street, Dayton, Ohio. Lyrics Editor, 
Herman von Berge; Music Editor, Ellen Jane 
Lorenz. “We use brief articles on topics that are 
of interest and help to choirs, choir directors, 
church organists. We buy poetry if it is suitable 
for use as texts for sacred anthems. Reports are 
within a week or ten days. We pay $2 and $2.50 
for lyric poems, upon acceptance,” 

Choir Leader, Lorenz Publishing Company, 501 
East Third Street, Dayton, Ohio. Lyrics Editor, 
Herman von Berge; Music Editor, Ellen Jane 
Lorenz. “We use brief articles on topics that are 
of interest and help to choirs, choir directors, 
church organists. We buy poetry if it is suitable 
for use as texts for sacred anthems. Reports are 
within a week or ten days. We pay $2 and $2.50 
for lyric poems upon acceptance.” 

Musical America, 113 West 57th Street, New 
York City. Oscar Thompson, Editor. Issued twice 
monthly, October to May, inclusive; issued 
monthly, June to September, inclusive; 20c a 
copy; $3.00 a year, $5 for two years. “Most of 
our material is supplied by our staff writers and 
critics, and our local correspondents throughout 
the couniry and abroad. When space permits, 
after all news material and reviews have been 
placed, we make use of discussional articles con- 
cerning some phase of classical music; such arti- 
cles are usually prepared by some well-known 


authority in their particular field. We occasionally 
buy good news photographs. Reports are within 
two to three weeks. Payment is by arrangement.” 

The Music Trades, 113 West 57th Street, New 
York City. William J. Dougherty, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
merchandising articles, based on actual experiences 
of legitimate music dealers, dealing with every 
phase of musical instrument sales and promotion ; 
also news items referring to activities of music 
dealers, manufacturers, jobbers, etc. We buy 
photographs. Reports are within two to four 
weeks. We pay 2ic per col. inch on news ma- 
terial; special rates on features; $1.50 to $2.00 
for photos ; on publication.” 

The Musical Forecast, 514 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. David H. Light, 
Editor. Issued monthly ; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“We want 1000 word articles on music and the 
arts. Reports are within one week. We pay $1 
per column, when used.” 

The Musical Record, 19 West 44th Street, New 
York City. Robert Speller, Editor. Issued _bi- 
weekly, November through May; bi-monthly, June 
through October. 15c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
use fiction between 1000 and 2500 words purely 
on musical topics, or musical background. Top 
length of any material is 2500 words, subject to 
cutting, and paid for by importance rather than 
length. We also publish profiles; detailed articles 
covering all fields of music: concerts, recitals, 
ballet, opera, radio, records, films, etc.; topical 





TORYCRAFT 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


POSITIVE PROOF 


Stories created by men and women trained under the super- 
vision of Frederick Palmer have been published in virtually 
every magazine in America. 





PRICELESS PRAISE 


Adela Rogers St. Johns, Jim Tully, H. Bed- 
ford-Jones, Steve Fisher, Barrett Willoughby, 
Rob Wagner, Eric Howard, Eugene Cunning- 
ham, John Monk Saunders, Isabel Stewart 
Way, Bert Green, J. Lane Linklater and in- 
numerable other prolific and famous writers 
have written unstinted praise of 


STORYCRAFT 


the newest, safest, surest guidance to success 
in profitable professional writing, created by 


FREDERICK PALMER 


America’s foremost instructor in the technique 
of story writing for over twenty years. 


“YOUR WRITING CAREER" 


contains 32 pages of complete information and 
is free to you. Mail coupon today. 





COSTLESS INVESTIGATION 


Mail coupon and receive: (1) First lesson of 
Storycraft; (2) First Writing Assignment; (3) 
Mr. Palmer’s personal report on the work you 
perform; (4) Copy of 32-page, beautifully il- 
lustrated booklet, “Your Writing Career.” 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


and receive full information concerning this 
amazing new STORYCRAFT and what fa- 
mous writers are saying about it. All this abso- 
lutely free. 











Frederick Palmer, President, Wroderich Palmer 

STORYCRAFT, Incorporated, Dept. 77, |is not associa | 

Academy Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. ba 
1 am interested in story writing. 
Please send FREE OF COST OR OBLIGATION: 

0 First complete lesson in Storycraft, with FREE privilege of 
your personal report on my work; 

O FREE 32 page illustrated ‘‘Yeur Writing Career’’ centainin 
full details Storycraft; endorsements ef fameus authors an 

students; explanations of glameoreus epportunities for average 

people in the field of writing. 
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SEND FOR FREE DETAILS! 


THE MODERN COURSE IN 
SYNDICATE FICTION WRITING* 


can bring your first sale and many 
hundred small fiction sales after that. 


The Beginner 
Has A Field... 


If you are willing to sell FOR SMALL 
CHECKS your commercial writing 
career can pay dividends right from 
the start! 


* One of the lowest priced, individual per- 
sonal training courses available—backed by 
a SINCERE MONEY-BACK AGREEMENT, 
approved by pulp and syndicate editors. 


THE MODERN COURSE IN 
SYNDICATE FICTION WRITING © 


2010 Raymond-Commerce Blidg., Newark, N. J. 



































we will find some market for your story. Ba may have sold 
one or a hundred stories, you may be a beginner, you may 
even have tried several agents without satisfactory results, 
We read your stories for sales possibilities only, However, if 
it is an ‘‘almost’’ yarn, and can by revision, a 
professional author who has sold to the movies, big slicks 
and pulps will tell yeu how to go about making the neces- 
sary changes. babel is a unique service by a literary agent 
on i gy storie 

same applies to non-technical articles which, if 
unealable, a professional writer who has sold articles to the 
big slieks will tell you how te go about saving it, if it 
‘ av: 


erhead. we must charge a reading fee ef $1 
Pp ee 5000 words, 25c h additional 1000 
words, which fee will be refunded if script is salable as it 
shorn us. We are making am honest effort te reach sincere 
writers. 
We have seme one of tno yo “ig ge 4 Spins cert. 
country. It te 


e writing 
field. We have decided to continue this non-profit service to 
writers as an accommodation; the rate is 30c per 1000 
words. 

Kindly enclose fee and return postage with all scripts. 
FMR SERVICE Literary Agents 


14857 tcl. Suite 902 New York City 
elephone: CHickering 4-4367 











Writer’s Digest 


(music during a world crisis, military bands aid 
in patriotism, etc., are examples). A study of the 
publication is a good idea before submitting ma. 
terial. We occasionally use photographs and have 
a standing offer of $5 for exclusive candid shots 
of important musicians. We occasionally ug 
poetry on a musical theme. Reports are in 48 
hours, if rejected ; two to four weeks, if seriously 
considered. Payment depends entirely on value of 
material to the publication. Because of the nature 
of our publication, many articles are submitted 
which have no time value and which, while ac. 
cepted, may run months later. These are there. 
fore paid for upon publication.” 

Volunteer Choir, Lorenz Publishing Company, 
501 East Third Street, Dayton, Ohio. Lyrics Ej. 
tor, Herman von Berge; Music Editor, Ellen Jane 
Lorenz. Issued monthly. “We use brief articles 
on topics that are of interest and help to choirs, 
choir directors, church organists. We use poetry, 
if it is suitable for texts for sacred anthems. Re. 
ports are within a week or ten days. We pay 
$2 to $2.50 for lyric poems, upon acceptance.” 
Sir: 

I noticed that you had not included the Missouri 
Writers’ Guild among your list of writers’ groups. 
We are 25 years old, have numbered among our 
membership some of the most famous writers of 
that period. Will writers passing through please 
call? May StTAFForD Hivsurn, 

Jefferson City, Mo. 





Sir: 

Our specific requirements are: 

Short plays, to run between forty and fifty 
minutes; preferably one set, not more than two; 
small cast. 

Long plays, to run not longer than an hour and 
forty-five minutes—not too heavy production de- 
mands. 

All plays should be suitable for an adult cast to 
act and be aimed at an audience of from seven to 
twelve years. We are particularly interested at this 
time in plays that are illustrative of the democratic 
attitude toward life. By that I don’t mean any 
flag-waving material, but rather historical material 
which demonstrates characters developing in 4 
democracy, etc. 

I should explain to you that all material that 
comes in that is at all suitable is sent to a pro 
fessional play reader, who passes on it and makes 
suggestions for revisions, when necessary. 

It is very kind of you to be interested in carry- 
ing this announcement in Wrrrer’s Dicest, and 
we certainly hope for some fine results. Retum 
postage must be enclosed. Please submit only thos 
plays within our stated requirements. 

Vircinia LEE Comer, 
Staff for Children’s Theatre, 
Community Service Department. 
Ass’n of the Junior Leagues of America, Inc. 
The Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, N. Y. 
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AN IDEA A DAY 


Monthly Chart for Article Writers 
By FRANK A, DICKSON 
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1: Famous Indian fighters of your state. 
Some of the Palefaces’ most outstanding ex- 
ploits, and their close escapes from death. 
Present-day descendants and relics in their 
possession. Memorials to the memory of 
these pioneer combatants. 

2: An interview with the physician of a 
nearby college. His job of keeping many 
hundreds of students in good health through- 
out the school year. The most common ill- 
ness among the collegians. 

3: Experiences of a “trouble shooter” of 
a power company who repairs lines after 
storms. Dangerous assignments. 

4: Twin brothers in business together. 
How their devotion to each other has con- 
tinued out of school; their beginning in the 
business world and their climb up the well- 
known ladder of success. 

5: The oldest hotel owner in your city. 
Hostelries which he has managed; remi- 
niscences on the entertainment of distin- 
guished visitors at his hotels; a discussion of 
the hotel industry, the seventh largest busi- 
ness in the nation; and the improvement of 


service, safety, and convenience in recent 
times. 


6: Thrills of solo flights of local avia- 
tresses. 


7: Remarkable operations by members of 
the medical profession in your city. Has 
any local surgeon performed an operation 
of national importance? 


8: An ardent collector of dime novels. 
His means of accumulating a library of vol- 
umes dealing with the “Deadeye Dick” 





Short Short Story Contest 
Prize: $10 


To aid writers on the way up; to show the 
Quality of my Service, I announce a month- 
ly Prize for the best SS story submitted to me. 


The Rules: 


1. Length: not over 1500 words. 

. MSS. must be original, eee, typewritten and 

plainly marked “‘SS CONTEST.” 
Each MSS, must be accompanied by: (1) letter stating 
fully author’s previous experience; (2) Return, 
Stamped Envelope; (3) my regular fee ($1 per 1000 
words). 

. Open to all writers. More than one MSS. may be 
submitted in any contest, but no one may win more 
than three prizes in one calendar year. 

5. All rights remain with the author. 

. Every MSS. will receive my complete Service (Detailed 
Analysis, Agency Service and Personal Counsel). 

. All decisions final. 

. Closing date: 20th of the month. Late MSS. will be 
entered in the following month’s Contest. 


Practical Service 


Earn while you learn. No strings attached to the 
prize money. Winning Mss. not Seced from later 
publication. 

Just another instance of the Progressive and Realis- 
tic help given to writers by my WCS—the Service 
that ‘‘gets things done.” 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writers Counsel Service 
A National Institution Since 1929 


44 Langdon Street: Cambridge, Mass. 
(Tro. 4858) 











POETS ATTENTION! 


Let me help you to perfect your verses and stop those re- 
jection slips. Send $1 for trial criticism of two poems. 
You will profit by writing to an experienced editor. 
e 
HENRY PICOLA, Editor Vespers 
966 E. 25th Street, Paterson, N. J. 











WANTED 


Short stories of 750 to 1000 words suitable for children 
aged 3 to 7, woven around a moral that will appeal to 
such children. They may be illustrated. Payment upon 
publication. 

JUVENILE STORY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
5 Celt Street, Paterson, N. J. 











CAUGHT SHORT ON SHORT SHORTS! 


Been selling ‘em 15 years, and have also sold scores of my 
own. Also have sold at $1 hundreds of copies of ° > wor 
The Short Short,” ITS TEXT ILLUSTRATE 
SHORTS I’VE SOLD. Now, this month only, rit consider 
two shorts and send you the treatise, $1 all told. 


JOHN KIERAN 


114 Chester Ave., Danvilie, Il. 














EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


No erasures. Fine 20-ib. Bond. Carbon. Extra outside pages. 
Mailed flat. Corrections in yg eden punctuation, grammar ana 
paragraphing, if requested. Perfect work guaranteed. Prompt 
service. First 20,000 words 35c per thousand. 30c per thousand 
thereafter. Radio plays SOc per thousand. Poetry t/ec per line. 


MANELLE V. JETER 
P. ©. Box 287 Cuthbert, Georgia 
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PERSONALS 


| The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much greater 
than that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is 
read by beginning writers, professional writers, editors, 
publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising 
agencies, and newspaper men throughout United States, 
nada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries. 
Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. Adver- 
tisers report unusually fine results. ; 
No stationer, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, 
correspondence school or typist copy accepted by the 


* column. Payment in coin, stamps, or check. Send copy 


with cash to cover the December issue on or before No- 
vember 15th. 

We ask anyone who has a complaint on an advertiser 
in our “‘personal’’ department to please get in touch with 
WRITER’S DIGEST promptly 


ROOM AND BOARD on southwestern ranch, writers 
only. Monthly rate sixty dollars, includes riding 
horse. Ideal year round climate, excellent food, 
modern conveniences. Interesting locality. Cath- 
erine Phillips, Lake Valley, New Mexico. 





ANYONE with little Back-Yard-Garden can earn up 
to $500.00 in two months time. Interesting spare 
time work. Stamp brings more information quickly. 
Lightning Speed Mfg. Co., Streator, Illinois. 


50 POETRY, 35 Greeting Verse Markets and Instruc- 
tions, 25c. 42 Cartoon idea markets plus names 
cartoonists wanting gags, 25c. Bierman, D-1440 
Broadway, New York City. 


HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS—32 pages, 10c. 
Bison Research, Buffalo A-1, Minnesota. 


SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB — Make new 
friends through the world’s foremost select corre- 
spondence club. Confidential, painstaking service 
for refined but lonely men and women. Established 
1922. Members everywhere. Sealed particulars 
free. Evan Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fla. 


CORRECT TYPEWRITTEN FORM for short-stories. 
Sample included, 15c coin. E. Johnson, 1032 S. East 
Ave., Oak Park, IIl. 


PLOT PATTERNS used by Love Pulps. Big new help. 
Quarter. Gayna, Box 1506, Erie, Pa. 


CARTOON IDEAS WRITTEN. Doni Frankel, 3623 
Dickens, Chicago. 


INSANE ASYLUM! Mental Hospital! Your ques- 
tions answered with authentic detail. Background 
for your stories. Behavior of inmates, etc. 25c per 
question. Five questions for dollar. G. Schweins- 
burg, 3458 Scranton Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 





DETAILED PLOT, characters described, for dramatic, 
salable novel, $1. Box D-2. 


WIN MONEY! Prizes! New Contest Bulletin, 10c. 
Butler, 473WD, Sebring, Florida. 


LISTEN ... did you ever hear a Voice on the Road 
. .. friendly ... from an unexpected source? It 
gave you instant warm assurance that you were not 
travelling alone. The Friendship Club is that Voice 
. .. and is calling To You. Write Charlotte Kay, 
Box 670, Seattle, Washington, and enclose postage. 


STUDY FOR DEGREE in Psychology, Metaphysics, 
Theology; and for Spiritual Unfoldment. Home 
study. Chartered college. Free Catalog. College 
of Universal Truth, 20-M East Jackson, Chicago. 








$10 A WEEK writing poems. Full instructions and 
50 best markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, 
Wilmar, Minn. 


GRAPHOLOGIST. Thirty years personnel work. Write 
three original paragraphs, enclosing 50c for complete 
study. Box W. 





ACCURATE answers on characterization based on pro- 
longed study of human types and temperaments. 25c. 
Box 2632, Ketchikan, Alaska. 


PUNCTUATION SIMPLIFIED. A reference chart for 
busy writers who want to be correct. 25 cents 
coin. Royal Publishers, Box 93, Milten, Mass, 





WILL SEND COPY of 75 queer Epitaphs found on olj 
tombstones fast being lost from_age. 25c coin, and 
stamp. A. Atkinson, Norway Street, Longmeadoy 
Massachusetts. : 


MAKE MONEY BY MAIL. Cooperative Mail Pro. 
motion Service Prospectus tells how. Send 10c ty 
Geo. A. Talbot, Norwood, Mass. 


CAMERA JOURNALISM .. . Getting Extra Cash fo 
Snapshots. Details free. Harold Hippenstiel, 1123 
Russell Avenue, Bethlehem, Pa. 


SUCCESSFUL WRITER of short, inspirational eq. 
torials (300-400 words) would like to contact syn. 
dicate. Write Box N-2. 


HAVE SOMEONE read _ those stories or articles 
that won’t sell. Cost? A _ little “critiquing” o, 
your part. For details: Literarv Criticism fy. 
change, 33 Newman Place, Buffalo, N. Y. 


CORRESPONDENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE t 
furnish local information to large agency. Many 
I know average $75 month, spare timc. Name of 
agency, instructions for applying—10c coin. Ney. 
ton, 3732 Walnut, Phila., Pa. 


HAIL! BOHEMIANS ALL! The Bohemian Para 
(non-matrimonial) provides congenial _identicals, 
romantic and thrilling contacts for male and fe. 
male, young or old. Copy and facts 10c. Geo, 0, 
Gullick, Vineland, N. J. 


LET A WINNER help you with your contest entries, 
$1 each, Box 0-5. 


WRITER’S BOOKS, value $10 for year’s subscription 
to WRITER’S DIGEST. G. Camsell, Kaleden, B. ¢. 


COMPLETELY FURNISHED southern home (6 bed 
rooms) for rent—Nov. to June. Main street small 
town (U. S. 19) sear Thomasville. Now “Travelers 
Home.” Miss Duren, Meigs, Ga. 


WANTED—COLLIER’S and LIBERTY slanted com. 
pleted plots, young romance, humorous, either 
short-short or short type. Box N-1. 


SINCERE, SYMPATHETIC help with your life prob- 
lems. Helpful personal letters from an experienced 
teacher and author. Communications absolutely 
confidential. Letters $1.00 each. Marian Howard, 
259 west Main, Moorestown, N. J. 











2,500 used correspondence courses, books. Large 
bargain list 10c. Wanted, books, courses. Thomas 
Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


WRITE AND SELL TO EASY SMALLTOWN PUB- 
LICATIONS. Rural Writer and Special Correspon- 
dent Plan, 25c. Press-D, 1926% Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles, California. 





GOLD! I need grubstake to prospect. Sincere; m 
rattle-brain. Your share one-half. Investigate. 
Box N-6. 


YOUR GOD GIVEN talents are keys to success if 
properly used. Handwriting reveals to the initiated 
those hidden qualities in letters a foot high. Send 
one dollar for handwriting analysis which points 
the sure road to fame and fortune. Gatto Ass 
ciates. Box 74a, Trenton, N. J 


PAGING DON QUIXOTE: Writer wants husband 
for practical, not sentimental purposes. Must be 
mature; good character essential; children, 10 
necessary, but nice; sense of fun _ indispensible 
Box N-5. 





NOTHING NEW? _ YES! _Distinctively designed 
greeting card “Booklet.” Fits all occasions. Sam 
—Dime, Stamp. B. E. Reese, 2334 25th Ave., South, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 





A NARRATIVE of the Florida and Miami Real Estatt 
boom, revealing the overthrow of Government, Lay, 
and Society by the Financial powers, any com 
munity Newspaper can qualify to carry the nar 
tive, J. O’Callaghan, 2118 N. W. 33rd St., Miami 
Florida. 





“SUCCESSFUL SONG LYRICS” teaches you HOW. 


Send 25c. G. Rossi, 4715 N. Artesian, Chicago, lh 7 
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DESERT of the West, professional 
LosT IN bags Bae partnership with highly cul- 


med, refined lady writer of 30-40. Box N-4. 
ULL’S EYE) THINKING. Read! 
= success. Beautifully bound. Order 
now, $1.00. Patterson, 703 Crafts Bldg., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 
UNUSUAL! BEAUTIFUL! WRITER’S CALENDAR 


. Hang it in your study. Information 
= pose ges Ms  & can reach it. Big value, 50c. 
Press, 192612 Bonsallo, Los Angeles, Calif. 





—Seeking happiness? I contact single, cul- 

oe gm | women desiring a wider acquaint- 

ance. White only. Write in confidence to Mona 
Ross, Box 3334, St. Paul, Minn. 


EED timely fashion copy, beauty notes, 

gy Bie forecasts, cooking cues for publication 

or publicity purposes? Write for details, stating 

particular needs. Dorothy Walker Syndicate, 246 
E. 46 St., New York City. 


OONISTS’ YEAR BOOK. Lavalette, W. Va. 
akne~Rende Tricks $1.00. 


UMBNAIL PLOTS, 35c each, 4 for $1.00. E. John- 
on 1032 S. East Ave., Oak Park, III. 


URAGED? ANYONE CAN SELL SHORT 
DISCEMS. Selling secrets, markets—dime. Will Heide- 
man, New Ulm, Minn. 


PLOTTO BY WILLIAM WALLACE COOK, and in- 
struction book. I have brand new copy. Will sell 
it for $8. Lillian Druger, 1466 Morris Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


OME ON EVERYBODY young or old. I'll help in 

— love, marriage, financial difficulties etc. Send 
all your problems and 25c. Marie Dellipoali, 345 
St. Marks Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GRAMMAR, PUNCTUATION SHAKY? I correct both; 
send 50c per 1000 words, with stamped return 
envelope. M. L. Paraboschi, A.M., 3825 Washington 
Street, Roslindale, Massachusetts. 





S. E. ALASKA. Questions answered, authentic, two 
for 25c. Box 2632 Ketchikan, Alaska. 





ROMANTIC DYNAMIC introductions. World’s sim- 
plest, All-Personal social correspondence system. 
Sealed particulars free. Dept. W, Box 86, Shelby- 
ville, Tennessee. 


WRITERS,—Story Briefs—25c. Gage, 21 Eldert St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


500 UNDERWORLD DEFINITIONS, $1.00. Questions 
answered 25c. Inmate Keelin, 95007, Prison Farm, 
Snipe, Texas. 


KNOW THYSELF—Consult counselor combining 
fields of psychology, graphology. Handwriting anal- 
sis reveals inmost characteristics, favorable or 
negative. Psychological interpretation solves your 
problems. $1.00. Edward Francis Poyava, 719 
East Ave., Jackson, Mich. 


MARRY RICH. Send for free photos and descriptions 
of rich and beautiful women desiring marriage. 
Jane Fuller Club, Box 797-A, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


SELL YOUR “REJECTS” by slanted re-styling. De- 
wd free. Marksman 103014 Fedora, Los Angeles, 
ifornia. 


ART STUDIES—8 mm, 16mm Art Films. Hollywood 
hotos. Lists, free. Catalog and sample 10c. Box 
108, Lefferts Station, Brooklyn. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS Sell Readily. Send 25c for 


details and markets. Th i 
ead — -~ s e Writers Service, Box 1355, 


YOU'LL WRITE salable humor after reading Frankel’s 
Gag-Joke Book. Exciting, stimulating. 13c. Doni 
Frankel. 3623 Dickens, Chicago. 


— AS YOU LEARN WRITING,” by Dorothy 
nker, tells how to write salable stories, articles. 
1 postpaid. Saunders Press, Dept. D, Claremont, 
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LOOK! Start Correspondence Club With Only $1.00. 
We furnish everything and teach you. ‘omplete 
Plans 25c. Reedy—2149-B, Jackson, Chicago, IIl. 


PICTURES of S. E. Alaska. 25c each. Box 2632 Ket- 
chikan, Alaska. 


SYNDICATED COLUMNS sold by our plan. Get 
your column started today. Complete printed plan 
sent for 25c coin. The Independent, Shoshoni, 
Wyoming. 


YOUNG BACHELOR, Pennsylvanian, literary, wants 
feminine contacts. Box N-3. 


ATTENTION WRITERS! Hundreds of slang terms 
and criminal jargon used pd underworld. Touts, 
race trackers, gamblers, grifters, carneys, circus, 
drug addicts and peddlers, vaudeville and show, etc. 
Authentic! Genuine! Full definitions. Complete 
up-to-date list. Only $1.00. N. Browm, 131 Campbell 
Street, Pontiac, Mich. 


ARTISTS! WRITERS! Read the NEW! LARGER! 
issue, “THE CARTOONING WORLD” 25c copy. 
PORCELLI, 1335 South California Blvd., Chicago. 


THAT EXTRA INCOME you’ve been looking for! 
Fascinating, healthful part or full time work. No 
selling, capital unnecessary. Information 25c. 
Bloomfield, Dept. 13, Box 415, Seattle, Wash. 


“THE PAY SIDE OF POETRY WRITING,” tells 
Kind, How and Where to sell poems. Examples 
and 178 detailed markets, 50c. Gloria Press, 
1926 42-D Bonsallo, Los Angeles, California. 


WRITERS! MAKE $250 MONTHLY revising manu- 
scripts for me. Typing ability necessary. Send 50c 
for equipment, etc. Treve Nolan, 318 Opre Avenue, 
Grove City, Pa. 


CARTOONIST WANTS writer. Collaborate oi: mic 
strip. New—different—salable idea needed. Walt 
Williams, 801 Portsmouth St., Westchester, La- 
Grange, Illinois. 


FOLLOW A TRIED method of story production. It 
works. Price $1.00. Box 2632 Ketchikan Alaska. 


BEGINNER, 28, single, wishes correspondence with 
interesting girls, women. Newcomers, please write. 
Daniel Shelsey, Cedarcrest, Hartford, Conn. 


MASTER SHORT-SHORT STORY that sold; auaiysis, 
10c coin. Don Wimmer, Huntington, Ind. 











YOU CAN earn $5 a day writing short fact articles. 
Interested? Send stamp to Arthur Labaree, Wood- 
hull Ave., Hollis, N. Y. 


READERS: FREE membership given in our Book 
o ps dues. No fees. RENSEB-WD, 30 Church, 
» we ty. 


DRIVE YOUR CAR while blindfolded! Sensational, 
new. Booking in every city for big money. Not 
radio. Simple, safe. Proven, guaranteed plan 50c. 
Geo. Maxwell, St. Clair, Missouri. 


WANTED—Experienced song lyric revisor. Must 
understand meter and modern lyric writing. Good 
Pay. Box One, Salem, Indiana. 





TO W. W.—yYour letter received—No forwarding 
address. The answer is ‘Yes—WENDELL WILLKIE’ 
—James Wadsworth. 


MAN 40, widower, lonely, well educated, good per- 
sonality. Desires contact with attractive young 
lady, preferably in southern New England, who 
would like to try to help me turn my hobby of 
writing into a paying business. Box N-7. 


BOOK, “REVISE AND SELL YOUR REJECTS.” 
Full directions. Quarter. Jimmie Engle, 340-2nd 
Avenue West, Spencer, Iowa. 








MAKE MONEY—Mailing postals. Easy, inexpensive. 
90% profit. Dime brings sample and plan. Hinkle 
Press, W-907 Murphy, Joplin, Mo. 





“FORTY DOLLARS a month writing Fillers,” Facts, 
Figures, Methods, Markets, 25c. Gloria Press, 
1926%2-D Bonsallo, Los Angeles, California. 
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coin. Royal Publishers, Box 93, Miuiten, Mass, 


PONG 29C-e ae MOSS, SHLD sY. APLCSian, Vensegoun 





WRITER’S ROUNDTABLE. If you can write letters, 
YOU CAN WRITE, if you can’t, we help you. 
Collaborate. Exchange masculine-feminine view- 
points and improve your writing style by writing 
letters which is valuable practice. We'd like to 
hear from school teachers and amateur writers. 
Pen names only. Your address not disclosed. Unique, 
interesting, different! Stamp. Margaret Emerson, 
Box 234, General P. O., New York. 


$30 COURSE CONDENSED INTO $1 FORM. I! have 
obtained permission to condense nationally adver- 
tised $30 writing course into brief, simple, prac- 
tical, workable form—to sell at $1 complete. You 
receive step by step instruction. The real stuff, no 
frills. Ideal for beginners. E. Gladstone, 1551 
Sheridan Avenue, New York City. 





WANTED—Five writers of poetry, and verse from 
each State as charter members of our new “Na- 
tional Poetry Club.” Special advantages and oppor- 
tunities. Send sample poem and two dimes for in- 
formation. Time limited. Address—608 Church 
Street, Scott City, Kansas. 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME—New money making 
plans. Long range reporting 75c. Local correspon- 
dent 25c. Photo marketing 10c. Gash typing 10c. 
Contesting 10c. Everything $1.00. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Hinkle Press, W-907 Murphy, Joplin, 
Missouri. 


GET DOLLAR BILLS, QUARTERS by mail galore— 
All yours. Simple, easy instructions, 25c. Jerome 
Barnes, 3011 Glasgow St., Portsmouth, Va. 

ARE YOU INTERESTED in radio contests which 
feature the names of songs? Send 25 cents for list 
of 600 titles. M. Walker 1325 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


PLOTTO. Key. Perfect condition. $8.00. Holmes 
Morgan, 2071 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





WOW MAGAZINE, Eolia, Missouri, Publishes EX- 


PERIENCES, HUMOR, CARTOONS, SNAPSHOTS! 
Newsstand Circulation. 36-Page BEACH RE- 
VIEW, 20c. 


ENJOY THE THRILL of having your name under a 
Title! Startle your friends! Have loads of fun 
fooling them with my novel Book Jacket that has 
your name imprinted as author. Wrap jacket around 
any book it fits and put on your book shelf. Then 
listen to the gasps of surprise! A swell fun re- 
peater full of endless laughs. Send dollar bill or 
money order (no stamps accepted) to John J. 
Davala, 231 Brook Avenue, Passaic, N. J. Your 
jacket sent day after receipt. 





POETS! Bargain Market List: 100 Best Poetry, 40 
Greeting-Card Verse Markets, plus instructions! 
25< (COIN!). Sellers’ Service, P. O. Box 56, Ban- 
gor, Maine. : 





AMATEUR SONGWRITERS! Join the Unknown 
Songwriters Association of America. Self addressed 
stamped envelope brings details. J. W. Willems, 
4717 Broadway, Union City, New Jersey. 





BARGAINS— Unpublished stories—Love, Western, 
Juvenile, Miscellaneous. Box 283, Pateet, Texas. 





SPECIMEN RADIO SCRIPT and printed marketing 
information, 25c. H. Donald Spatz, 244 Jameson 
Place, Reading, Pa. 





LONESOME? Romantic Nationwide Magazine, Photos 
10c; 100 Addresses 25c. Morrelle, 130-Noi State, 
Chicago. 





SALABLE NEW PLOTS, 25c. Briefs, $1.00. Your 
own ideas into 3000 word plots. Edna Morton, 
7118 Ave. K, Houston, Texas. 





SEE YOURSELF IN COMIC—Cartoon made from 
photo by cartoonist—$1.00. Photo returned. “Tony”, 
Box 6576 Washington, D. C. 





FLORIDA? Chiropractor-Physiotherapist will accom- 
pany individual or group. Assist business, writing 
duties. Box N-8. 





Writer’s DicEst 


period ; the books’ monetary value. 


9: Highlights of the career of a veteray | 


sky-writer. How he learned the unusy! 
trade; the total number of his “writing” a. 
signments. Payment for his services. 

10: The most ancient chair in your city, 
Recollections about the advent of the rocker. 
See antique dealer for various styles of chair 
down the decades. 

11: Human-interest stories of the Death 
House at the state penitentiary. Interview 
the executioner, as well as ministers who 
have visited condemned prisoners. 

12: The existence of a night watchman, 

13: Early rifle clubs. The first such group 
in your county; the officers. Members who 
saw service in war. 

14: Facts concerning railroad dining car, 
as related by an experienced waiter. What 
is the most popular dessert served on them? 

15: Your city’s most Extensive traveler. 
Extraordinary persons and buildings he has 
seen during his numerous journeys. Use sev- 
eral interesting photographs which he has 
taken in the United States and abroad. 

16: A monument to an animal. Why the 
animal was accorded this honor. 

17: The story of a drum major at a col- 
lege. The art of twirling batons and high 
stepping; some band-leading tricks. 

18: The suicide rate in your state; how it 
compares with that of other states. Get 
statistics from the Census Bureau. Chief rea- 
sons for self destruction, from an authority 
on the subject. 

19: The rarest stamps of a local stamp 
collector. How he acquired them, and their 
history. 

20: The youngest grandmother—or great: 
grandmother—in the city. Her views on the 
rearing of children. 

21: Forefathers’ Day. The landing o 
Plymouth Rock in 1620. Interview a loca 
resident who has visited this historic site in 
Massachusetts. 

22: Beginning of winter. The coldest 
place in town, and, in contrast, the hottest 

23: An ancient cook book; old-time t 
cipes. Favorite foods three-quarters of 3 


century or more ago, particularly during the 


Yuletide season. 
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24: The evolution of fireworks. A de- 
scription of firework celebrations in ante- 
bellum days. 

25: Christmas Day at an orphanage in 
your state; how various people and organi- 
zations supply gifts and edibles for the hap- 
py occasion. 

26: The career of a beloved postmistress 
in a small town in your county. 

27: An insight into a safe driving school, 
conducted by the Federal government with 
local cooperation. The classroom section of 
the course and the later behind-the-steering 
wheel instruction. . 

28: How your state derived its name; if 
as a means of tribute to an early dignitary, 
give a biography of the character. 

29: An interview with a spider expert. 
Characteristics of this insect; cures of bites. 

30: A local art club. Its founders and 
current leaders; successful exhibitions; the 
members’ present ambitions. 

31: Memorable events in the state one 
hundred years ago. 





Sir: 

Just a note to let you know, in case you haven’t 
found it out by now, that editors also read your 
publication. 

Editor Don Sharkey of Young Catholic Mes- 
senger—cent a word market—liked my “fuveniles 
Must Be Wholesome” article in your July issue. 
And he asked wouldn’t I try a serial for him. 
He’s just accepted an eight chapter baseball serial, 
and has asked for a mystery serial which I’m 
working on now. 

Writ HERMAN, 
766 Hippodrome Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





Sir: 

Perhaps it’s a little presumptuous for such a 
beginner as I am to be telling anybody else any- 
thing. But here’s my tale. To date I have sold 
a little semi-slick and a couple of confessions. 
The proportion of sales to work was rather dis- 
couraging until I blundered onto a sure cure 
(for me) for poor characterization. Since then 
I’ve sold two confessions. 

You'll be interested to know that every sale 
I've made was from a tip in your Market Letter 
except one. In one case I had never seen or heard 
of the magazine before. 
Mrs. K. L. Peyton, 
Box 97, 
Glendora, California. 
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HAVE YOU NOTICED 


how many literary agents seem to read 
your script with the sole purpose of find- 
ing something wrong with it? 

Since my profits must come from commis- 
sions, I read a client’s script with two ques- 
tions in mind: 

Where can I sell this script? 


Can this writer turn out other scripts 
I can sell? 


I have no course or collaboration to sell you. 
If minor changes are necessary to improve a 
script’s salability, I suggest them. But there is 
no additional charge for this service, nor for 
resubmission and marketing the revised script. 


Send for my magazine map, which lists over 
400 magazines in New York City. On the re- 
verse side you will find all the details of my 
service to writers. 


DANIEL RYERSON 
155 East Thirty-Ninth St. New York City 


la the HEART of the publishing district. Specializing in 
personal submission te editors. 

















GHOST WRITERS WANTED. Michael Allen. 1962 
Hernando Street, Gainesville, Florida. 
NEW CONTACTS—Through our Personal Service 


dedicated to the promotion of friendships. Discrim- 
inating clientele. Write or telephone AMERICAN 
SERVICE, Grace Bowes, Director, New Central 
Location, 236-MD West 70th St., New York City. 
Telephone ENdicott 2-4680. 


CHARLES CARSON (Emerson University, Les An- 
eles) will accept a few more select members for 
fis writing class. Box 5028, Metro. Sta. (DRexel 
2255). 


THE FACTS OF LIFE. Read Benjamin Franklin’s 
hilarious, uncensored advise on What Every Young 
Man Should Know;—25c. Famous Letters, 21 Bilt- 
more, Springfield, Mass. 


COMPOSERS. $1.00 cash for Original lyrics. 
own Copyrights. No Strings. Box N-10. 





Obtain 


WANTED, poetry, songs, articles, etc; fer publishing, 
and syndicating. Box 92, Alfred Station, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


CASH-IN yeur writing knowledge. No instructions, 
marketing. Field, 6822 York Road, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


YOUR LETTERS, CHRISTMAS cards mailed from 
glamorous, newsworthy HAWAII. Dime and 3c 
stamp each. Transpacific airmai] bearing Clipper’s 
name, 30c each half ounce. 3748 Mahina, slenahie, 


FLORIDA FACTS, past or present, full replies. 25c 
per query. Box 2246, University, Gainsville, Flerida. 





ASPIRING FEMALE playwright interested in aspir- 
ing contemporaries. Box N-9. 





POCKET TYPEWRITER $1.00 Not a toy, a real type- 
writer. Manufacturers address 10¢c coin, J. Barnes, 
3011 Glasgow St., Portsmouth, Va. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 




































































Pulp and Slick Sport and Outdoor 
Magazines 


American Lawn Tennis, 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. S. Wallis Merrihew, Editor. Issued 
fifteen times a year, twice a month in July, 
August, and September; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. 
“We use material relating to lawn tennis exclusive- 
ly—practically no fiction. We suggest a study of 
the magazine. We use good tennis action shots, 
group pictures, and scenes,” 

The American Rifleman, 1600 Rhode Island 
Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. Laurence J. 
Hathaway, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We use practically no fiction. We 
want technical articles on hunting, gun-smithing, 
etc., although at the present time we are con- 
siderably overstocked. Only photographs bought 
are those used to illustrate the articles. Practically 
no poetry is bought. We report as soon as possible 
and pay on the average of Ic a word, with some 
allowance for pictures.” 

Best Sports, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
City. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 15¢ a copy; 90c a year. “We want 
stories concerning all major sports, girl interest 
preferred, in lengths up to 15,000 words. Stories 
on seasonal sports should be submitted six months 
in advance of season. No minor or freak sports 
are used; college or pro sports are good. Char- 
acterization should go along hand in hand with 
the sport. Mature, modern style is wanted; off- 
trail stories are apt to get better attention than 
formula ones. Reports are in ten days. We pay 
ac to 1c a word, on acceptance.” 

Dime Sports Magazine, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. Alden H. Norton, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We want 
stories that feature headline sports. If woman is 
present, it must be subordinate to main plot. Short 
stories, 5000 to 7000 words; novelettes, about 
10,000 words. We use fact articles under the by- 
lines of well-known figures in the sports world. 

No poetry. We report in about ten days and 
pay lc a word, and up, on acceptance.” 

Field and Stream, 515 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Ray P. Holland, Editor. Issued 
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monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want 
good live camping, hunting, and fishing stories 
and articles in lengths between 1500 and 3000 
words. However, we use very little fiction. Photo- 
graphs are practically essential to acceptance. No 
poetry. We report in one week and pay Ica 
word, and up, on acceptance.” 

Real Sports, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
City. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy. “We use stories concerning 
all major sports, girl interest preferred, in lengths 
up to 15,000 words. Stories on seasonal sports 
should be submitted six months in advance of 
season. No minor or freak sports are used; college 
or pro sports are good. Characterization should 
go along hand in hand with the sport. Mature, 
modern style is wanted; off-trail stories are apt 
to get better attention than formula ones. Reports 
are in ten days. We pay Yc to Ic a word, on 
acceptance.” 

Golfer and Sportsman, 2037 University Ave, 
S. E., Minneapolis, Minnesota. Milt Hoffman, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We use no fiction. We want articles on 
sports of all kinds, but they must be highly 
localized, except in very rare cases. We suggest 
that writers query us first. Length is 2000 words. 
We buy photographs and poetry. Reports are in 
two weeks and we pay approximately lc a word, 
on publication.” 

Outdoorsman, 386 Fourth Avenue, Columbus, 
Ohio. W. L. Rarey, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c 
a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use no fiction. We 
want hunting, fishing, camping, boating, salt water 
fishing, shooting, skeet articles. Also articles on 
dogs, guns, tackle, etc. Length is 500 to 3000 
words. Photos are required. No poetry is used. 
We report within two to fifteen days. Payment 
is lc per word, and up; $1 to $5 for photos.” 

Southern Sportsman, Austin, Texas. J. Austell 
Small, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.0 
a year. “We want some short short stories with 
the usual twist ending formula. They must ke 
about hunting or fishing and of the unusual and 
believe-it-or-not things that happen to hunters and 
fishermen. Length should be 1000 words. We 
will pay $5 each, on publication. We also wast 
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authentic articles, 1500 to 2500 words, with good 
photos about Southern hunting and fishing. We 
prefer the shorter lengths. At the present time 
we have plenty of material about Florida and 
Texas. We want good, clear action photos, for 
which we pay $1 to $2 each. We use about two 
poems a year. Reports are in two weeks. We 
pay $3 to $7 per article.” 

Sports Action, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
City. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy; 60c a year. “We want 
stories on all major sports in lengths up to 15,000 
words. Stories about seasonal sports should be 
submitted six months in advance of season. No 
minor or freak sports are wanted; girl interest is 
preferred ; business complication is O. K. ; college 
or pro sports equally good. Characterization should 
go hand in hand with the sport. Mature, modern 
style is wanted; off-trail stories are apt to get 
better attention than formula ones. Reports are 
in ten days. We pay ec to lc a word, on accept- 
ance.” 

Thrilling Football, 22 West 48th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued annu- 
ally; 15c a copy. “The novel runs to 30,000 
words; novelet, 7500 to 10,000 words; shorts, 
1000 to 6000 words. Reports are in two weeks. 
We pay ‘4c a word, on acceptance.” 

Thrilling Sports, 22 West 48th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy. “We use shorts, 1000 to 
6000 words; novelets, 7500 to 10,000 words; no 


BOOK AUTHORS 


SUCCESS OF THE MONTH: 


| have just sent Emil Belanger, 
of Minnesota, a contract for the 
publication of his first book. | 
sold this book on its very first 
trip, to a market | selected long 
in advance. Mr. Belanger follow- 
ed my advice about the book 
when it was in process of being 
written; and this is the first time 7 
the publishing firm, which has a EMIL BELANGER 
great many books on its list, has 
ever purchased anything from an agent. 

RECORD 1940 BOOK WEEK: 

4 books placed in one week as we go to press — a biog- 
raphy, a juvenile and 2 detective novels. 
LATEST CALLS: 

Big national weekly wants romantic serials from feminine 
viewpoint; serial money in addition to book money. Urgent 
call continues for significant fiction (historical er regional 
novels); circulating library nevels; and non-fiction (large firm 
has just engaged a non-fiction specialist). 

The work of my authers appears en the lists of such 
houses as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY- 
DORAN, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON & 
SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many others. 

| am particularly interested in seeing book length manu- 
scripts, either complete or incomplete, by writers who have 
not yet had books published. The market for first books is 
better now than at any time during the last few years. 


| shall be glad te discuss yeur book possibilities at no 
obligation to you. 








“You're Too 
D----- Modest!” 


complains a New York writer who knows me 
personally. "People ought to know you as well 
as | do." So, for the first time, | am going to 
quote a letter like the following (from a writer 
who doesn’t know me personally; whe knows 
me only through what | have done for him.): 

"It is impossible, without wasting your time 
with pages of incoherent eulogy, to tell you 
how delighted | am to have come in contact 
with you. Frankly, | did not see how you 
could possibly afford to work on manuscripts 
for such low fees—until | received what you 
did on the two I sent you. | realize now that 
you must depend almost entirely on sales com- 
missions for your income, and | am convinced 
you must have an unusually high percentage 
of sales. 

"| have paid large sums for short terms of 
collaboration and single manuscript criticisms, 
and never before have | felt that | received 
all | was due for what | had planked down."— 
McAllister C. Upshaw, Georgia. 

Sales by my clients (stories, articles and 
serials) range from LIBERTY, ESQUIRE, CORO- 
NET, THIS WEEK, WOMAN'S HOME COM- 
PANION, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING and other slicks 
sto top-notch action magazines like ARGOSY. 
THRILLING ADVENTURE, BLACK MASK, etc., and 
into other fields represented by ALL STORY, 
LOVE STORY, RANGELAND ROMANCES and the 
syndicates. Week's sales as we go to press, $810. 

All my successful authors told me a good deal about 
themselves when they came to me—information which 
helped me determine their true markets. When you 
send me your first manuscript, give me some genuine 
personal information—tell me all about yourself. Once 
| know what you can do best I'll work with you from 
outline to finished manuscript — and when you're 
ready, I'll get assignments for you, as | do for many 
of the writers working with me. 


After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all fees. My 
sales commission is 10% My rates for personal, detailed 
analysis, suggested revision, and experienced marketing of 
your manuscripts are: $1 for the first 4,000 words of each 
manuscript; 50c per thousand words thereafter. All books 
ever 50,000 words, $24; Poems, 50c each. No other fees. 
No ‘'collaborations."' Resubmissions free . . . always. The 
thoreugh help | give you in outlining and revising might be 
called collaboration, but comes to you at my regular fees. 

| report in two weeks. Remember that my work with 
thousands ef authors has made every one of your writing 
difficulties familiar to me Send me your best manuscripts 
now and be sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST 


Inc. 
Literary Agent 
535 Fifth Avenue New York 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Waiter’s Dicest 











WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 





FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable 
men and women who have never sold fiction, 
but who are intelligent and write good Eng- 
lish, to learn enough about writing to make a 
little money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new pub- 
lications that enable writers who are now sell- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at 
higher prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


New and accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about the profession are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read! Slick 


writers take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's 
new in WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the 
cent-a-word mill long enough to take a look. 
And dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just 
HAVE to finish their copies before they go 
back to the desk to finish their “best story— 
so far." 


Come in — The Reading's Fun! 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money-back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 





Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati, Ohlo 


Gentlemen: 


Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction whem writing advertisers. 


articles. Reports are in two weeks. We pay Yc 
to lc a word, on acceptance.” 

The Wind-Up, America’s Baseball Annual, 806 
Fourth Street, N. E., Minneapolis, Minnesota. Stan 
W. Carlson, Editor. Issued annually ; 25c a copy. 
“We do not use any fiction material. All ma. 
terial used is fact, except for a small amount of 
humor, although this, too, is usually founded on 
fact. Since this magazine is a guide for all fol. 
lowers of baseball, both players and fans, most 
of our material is composed of write-ups from 
well qualified sports writers. However, we have 
and will use articles by free-lancers who know 
baseball. The annual should be perused to see 
what is used. It is also a good idea to query 
the editor before submitting material. We use 
quite a few photos—mostly secured through serv. 
ices—but we do buy good ones from the out- 
side. We report within thirty days. Payment is 
on publication.” 


Miscellaneous Slick Paper Magazines 


Everywoman’s Magazine, 501 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Elita Wilson, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 3c a copy. “We use light, humorous 
or emotional stories—short shorts, serials (4 in- 
stallments)—-5000 words and under. We buy 
photographs and poetry. Reports are in three 
weeks. Payment is on acceptance.” 

Good Business, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. Francis J. Gable, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use factual stories 
on the use of Christian ethics in business, or 
articles explaining such use. Length: 1000 to 
1200 words. Reports are in two months. We pay 
lc a word.” 

The Ladies’ Home fFournal, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Fk ~~: Gould 
and Beatrice Blackmar Gould, Co-Edi. . Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
short stories from 5000 to 7000 words in length. 
Novelettes from 20,000 to 40,000 words in length. 
We use short articles of from 1000 to 2500 words 
on subjects of general interest to women. We 
occasionally buy photographs. We use short lyrics 
on the subjects of love, nature, and children. Re- 
port8 are usually within one or two days. We 
pay highest rates on acceptance.” 

The Lookout, Box 5, Station N, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Guy P. Leavitt, Editor. Issued weekly; 
5c a copy; $1.25 a year. “We can use short 
stories of 1750 to 2000 words. Fiction should be 
clean, well-written and suitable for use in a maga- 
zine distributed to adults and older young people 
in Christian church Bible schools throughout the 
country. Fiction should not be ‘goody-goody’ nor 
‘Sunday-Schoolish,’ however. We can use serials 
of ten to twelve chapters, each chapter contain- 
ing from 1750 to 2000 words. We use articles 
from 1750 to 2000 words dealing with subjects 
definitely related to Christian education and of 
interest to the average adult and older young 
person in the Sunday School of the Christian 
churches. We buy photographs—8x10 uprights— 














scenic and human interest. No poetry. Reports 
are within two weeks to a month. We pay Jc 
a word, upon purchase.” 

Nature Magazine, 1214 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Richard W. Westwood, Man- 
aging Editor. Issued ten times a year; 35c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “We use no fiction. We want 
popular natural history articles with illustrations. 
These must be scientifically accurate and must be 
well written. Outside word limit is about 2500 
words. At the present time we are over-supplied. 
We buy photographs, which are series of natural 
history interest. Reports are usually within a 
week. We pay Ic to 2c a word, on acceptance.” 

The Parents’ Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York City. Mrs. Clara Savage Littledale, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We have a limited market for 2500 to 
3000 word articles, which are scientifically correct 
and which concern the care and training of chil- 
dren from birth through the teens; also mental 
hygiene of parents. We use shorter personal ex- 
perience articles telling how particular and typical 
problem was successfully handled. All material 
must be written for adults. No juvenile material 
is accepted. We buy photographs; occasionally 
poetry. Reports are within approximately two 
weeks. We pay about 1c a word, on accept- 
ance.” 

The Sentinel, 183 Court Street, Middletown, 
Connecticut. W. B. Wojtowicz, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “All material 
used is that which concerns Polish events or back- 
grounds—no article over 1500 to 2000 words is 
accepted. We use short stories, poetry, serials. 
Illustrated articles are preferred. We buy photo- 
graphs and poetry. Reports are within several 
months. We pay Y2c a word, on publication.” 


Stardust, the Magazine Unique, 2609 Argyle 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. William Lawrence Ham- 
ling, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 75c 
a year. “We are at present overstocked on all 
fiction material. Our requirements are for stories 
of from 1000 to 5000 words. There is a strong 
pull in these stories toward fantasy or pseudo- 
science fiction. They must have strong character- 
ization and smooth writing. We require above all, 
smooth, even coherency of writing. We use fan- 
tasy poetry. Reports are in three days. Payment 
by subscription. 


The Sunday School Times, 325 N. Thirteenth 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Dr. Charles G. 
Trumbull, Editor. Issued weekly; 5¢ a copy; 
$2.25 a year. “We want children’s stories, 500 
to 700 words in length, that are wholesome and 
well written ; need not be religious. Also we want 
adult home reading stories that are wholesome, 
natural and have a distinctly spiritual tone—about 
1500 words in length. We use brief articles on 
methods of work in church or Sunday-school or 
Bible study—plans that have actually been tried 
and have succeeded. We use short verse that is 
distinctly spiritual. Reports are within cne month. 
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Beginners 
Only 


Hk 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not 
eligible. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
ments in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


"Pig ootengnlg of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Complete de- 
tails and an outline of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inquiries. 

We urge you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
img. This puts me under no obligation. 











*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments 
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We pay on acceptance and our rates vary accord- 
ing to the character of the writing.” 

Weekly Unity, 917 Tracy Avenue, Kansas City, 
Missouri. Lowell Fillmore, Editor; Jane Palmer, 
Associate Editor. Issued weekly ; 5c a copy; $1.00 
a year. “We do not use fiction. We want articles, 
not over 2000 words, preferably 1500, and fillers 
that deal constructively with the application of 
Christian principles to modern life. They must 
be strong and positive in tone throughout. Ma- 
terial of the usual ‘orthodox’ type is not desired. 
We suggest a careful study of the magazine. 
Sample copies gratis on request. We buy poetry 
not over 20 lines. Verse must be positive and 
constructive. We cannot use poems that are con- 
cerned with death, suffering, criticism or other 
negative subjects. Reports are in thirty days. We 
pay Ic a word for articles, 25c a line for verse, 
on acceptance 

Woman’s Day Magazine, 19 West 44th Street, 
New York City. Eileen Tighe, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 2c a copy. “We use 3000 to 6000 word 
fiction that has human interest appeal and whose 
subjects are of general interest to American 
housewives and mothers. Serials are 35,000 to 
50,000 words (5 parts). We use 1500 word 
(maximum) aarticles. No photographs or poetry. 
Reports are within four weeks. We pay on or 
before publication.” 

Made to Measure, 300 W. Adams Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. Myer Halper, Editor. Issued 
semi-annually. “This is a publication that is dis- 
tributed to retail Tailors, Cleaners, Men’s Wear 
Stores, retail Clothiers, etc. We use 1000 word 
articles for full page and 500 word articles for 
half page. We buy photographs. Reports are 
made in two weeks. Payment depends on quality 
of material, and is made upon acceptance.” 


Miscellaneous Pulp Paper Magazines 


Amazing Stories, 608 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. B. G. Davis, Editor; Raymond 
A. Palmer, Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 
20c a copy; $2.40 a year. “We are overstocked 
on fiction in lengths over 10,000. Resubmit in 
about six months. We use unusual science articles 
up to 2500 words. Reports are in twenty-four 
hours. We pay Ic a word, and up, on acceptance.” 


Astonishing Stories, 210 E. 43rd Street, New 
York City. Frederik Pohl, Editor. Issued by- 
monthly; 10c a copy; 60c a year. “We use 
novelettes, 8000 to 10,000 words; shorts, up to 
6000 words. We suggest a study of the magazine 
before submitting material. We use articles up to 
2500 words. Poetry is bought. If the script is 
definitely not for us, we report within twenty-four 
hours, but manuscripts that stand a chance are 
held longer. We pay 2c a word, and up, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Astounding Science-Fiction, 79 Seventh Ave., 
New York City. John W. Campbell, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want 





fiction laid in the future, with main conflict be. 
tween men and social, economic or scientific ep. 
vironment. Novels, 30,000 to 50,000 words 
novelettes, 10,000 to 18,000 words, shorts, 2000 
to 6000 words. We want articles on present 
advances in science, preferably written by pro. 
fessional technicians employed in field of science 
discussed. Length: 5000 words. We report in one 
week. Payment is lc, up, immediately on accept. 
ance.” 

Big Chief Western, 280 Broadway, New York 
City. Burroughs Mitchell, Editor. Issued }j. 
monthly; 10c a copy; 50c a year. “We want 
western stories with a strong Indian interest. Short 
stories, 1200 to 5000 words; novelettes, 7500 to 
10,000 words. Lead novel is done on contract. We 
report promptly and pay Yec to Ic a word, on 
acceptance.” 

Love Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. Daisy Bacon, Editor. Issued weekly; 
10c a copy. “We want serials, four and five parts, 
with 7500 words an installment; shorts, 2500 
to 5000 words; novelettes, 5500 to 6500 words; 
verse, 4 to 16 lines. Reports are within ten days 
to two weeks. We pay good rates.” 

Marvel, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York City. 
Robert O. Erisman, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
15c a copy. “We want pseudo-science and fantasy 
fiction, all lengths up to 30,000 words. Girl 
interest is preferred, mandatory in longer pieces, 
but no sex for sex’s sake. No limitations on plot, 
pace, style, though off-trail yarn will be given 
edge on straight formula story. Timely angles 
good; dictators, however, must be pretty un- 
usual to be acceptable now. Reports are in ten 
days. We pay Yc to lc a word, on acceptance.” 

The Occult Digest, 833 E. 89 Place, Chicago, 
Illinois. Miss Marie Harlowe, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “Stories of 
historical nature which show occult are accepted. 
We use articles on Occultism, Mysticism, Astro- 
logy, Alchemy, Kaballa, etc., under 2000 words. 
We do not want any spiritualism, and if writers 
don’t know the difference between spiritualism and 
occultism they aren’t the kind to write for us. We 
use poetry of occult, astrological, scientific nature. 
Reports are in one to three days. We pay only 
in subscription, except by order and arrangement.” 

Popular Love, 22 West 48th Street, New York 
City. Issued bi-monthly. “We want 40,000-word 
novels and shorts of 1000 to 6000 words. Reports 
are in two weeks. We pay ec a word, on at 
ceptance.” 

Red Star Mystery, 280 Broadway, New York 
City. George W. Post, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
10c a copy; 50c a year. “We use novelets between 
10,000 and 15,000 words; short stories between 
1500 and 7000 words. No articles. We report 
in about two weeks and pay on acceptance.” 

Sea Novel Magazine, 280 Broadway, New York 
City. Mary Gnaedinger, Editor. Issued bi-month 
ly; 10c a copy; 50c a year. “We want short 
stories, 3000 to 10,000 words on marine subjects, 
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catalegues, WRITER’S DI 
te its readers. 
are authoritative. 


After a conscientious eo! 





of ever a score of publisher’s book 
EST recommends the following boo 


All books selected make interesting reading ond 
All are seld on a money-back guarantee. 





Get It Ri iecte te 
- nies ‘Opdycke 
Desk Standard Dictionary 
Indexed . 2.50 
The Correct ‘Word and How 1 to » aes 


se It as 
wa Turck Baker 

Desk Form of Errors in English 
Frank Vizetelly 


1.00 


Roget’s Thesaurus . 1.00 
Peter Mark. Roget” 
Webster’s Dictionary . ... LD 
Write It Right aundve wie a 
Ambrose Bierce 
Commonsense G . 2.00 
Janet Rankin 
A Working Grammar of ree 
English guage . . 1.00 
james C. Fei. ald 
English Grammar Simplified. ... 1.25 
James C. Fernal 
Writing Good English. . . 2.00 
‘i Berg Prem 
a: 2 ay ln oa os oe 
Soule’s Synonyms . 170 ae 
Don’t Say It . ep scene ee 
John B. Opdycke 
PLAYWRITING 
Write That Play............... 3.00 
Kenneth T. Rowe 
Theory and Technique of 
Playwriting . ee . 2.73 
john H. Lawson 
So You’re Writing a Play?..... 1.75 
Clayton Hamilton 
Radio Diction: Pacieates 50 
Leonard Lewis 
Retie Weiliag ................ BD 
Peter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio. . . 2.50 
Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and onal to 
Write Them ....... soc ae 
Peter Dixon 
Do’s and Don’ts of mate 
ae a is parte 
Ralph Rogers 
New Technique of aennee 
a woose SOO 
Lamar Lane 
How to Write and Sell [ae 
Stories ... = ove Se 
Frances Marion 
Hollywood’s Movie 
Comguendments ee ee . 2.75 
O. J. Martin 
Radio Writing een toa ean beanie . Sa 
Max Wylie 
POETRY OR VERSE 
Poems Editors Buy. . 3.50 
Edith Cherringt 
First Principles of Verse....... 2.00 
Robert Hillyer 
Rhymes and Meters............  .75 
Horatio Winslow 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary.. 1.75 


. Walker 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 
50 


Points Fr Poetry. pit 
Donald G. French 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary. . 2.00 
PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short Sony, 1.00 
Plotto 25.00 


m. Wallace Cook 
Plot ds the Short Story. 
Henry Albert Phillips” 
Plots and Personalities. . 1.75 
- E. Downey & E. H. Slosson 


. 1.25 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 


The Writer’s Market. . . 3.00 
A. M. Mathieu 
1940 Year Book and eeanens 
Guide ay sic) 
Pheto-Market Guide .......... .50 
John P. Lyons 
ve & Almanac & Market 
ui 7 
Writers’ & Artists’ Yearbook... 1.75 
All foreign markets 
SONG WRITING 
Facts = Popular Song 
Writin a . 1.50 
p ary Spaeth 
The Art of Song Writing....... 1.00 
Al Dubin 
So You Waat to Write a Song.. 1.00 
Robert Bruce 
CAMERA PROFITS 
Profitable Photography wall 
Trade ‘ieoee 50 


H. Tosker Snyder CESS 
Fifty Dollars a Week wie Car 
and Camera . 


Paul G. Holt | @H.R . Snyder 
Ideas for the Camera Journalist 50 
SHORT STORY WRITING 

+ eee te Have a Brain 


Sack Woedford ‘il 


Short Story Technique......... 1.25 
David Raffelock 
Narrative Technique .......... 2.50 
Thomas H. Uzzell 
Trial & Error. See 
Jack Woodford 
Stories You Can Sell........... 3.00 
Laurence D’ Gray 
wang for Profit. . . 3.00 
Wilhelm 
bee of Fiction Writing... 1.75 
. S. Dowst 
The as of Fiction......... 3.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
rien | ee on Fiction 
Wri . 2 


y - 2 Hofman 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Juvenile Story Writing.......... 2.00 
Robinson 
My Juvenile Success Secrets.... 2.00 
Will eee 
The Story’s the Thin . 2.00 
gnes Parsons 
. 2.00 
3.25 


2.00 


wa As a Career 

homas H. Uzzell 

Magazine Writing and Editing. . 
Charnley & Converse 


MISCELLANEOUS 


the Magazine Article. . 
harles Carson 
Descriptive and Narrative 
Writing . 
Lawrence H. Conrad 
Around the Copy Desk y 
Medill School of Journalism 


i 2.00 


. 2.00 


Making Manuscripts Salable.... 2.00 
Walter Des Marais 
Protection of Literary Property 3.75 


Philip Wittenberg 


Modern Criminal Investigation... 3.00 
Dr. Harry Suderman 
Magazine Article Writing. . 3.25 
. Brennecke 
Contest Gold . 1.00 
Writing Novels to Sell. . 2.50 


urence D’ Orsay — 





The boy ae of 3 Novel.... 1.50 
Writing the Sex Novel 1.00 
Murder Mani . 1.00 
Underworld and Prison Slang... 1.00 
Sea and Navy Writer’s Guide.. .25 
Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 
Vocabulary Writer’s page “> <a 
Air Story Writer’s Guide. . 25 
eee | ingo .... ee 
amon R. Adams 
This Trade of Writing. . 1.75 
Edward Weeks 
The Profit in Writing. a 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Psychology for the Writer. . 2.50 
Prof. . Nixon 
The Writer’s Book. <3. 
james Knapp Reeve 
Chats on Feature Writing. . 2.75 
Harrington 
Making Laughs Pay............ 1.00 
C. Warden LaRoe 
The Said Book ganios: ae 
All Synonyms for * “said” 
Editor’s Choice ............... 3.0 
Alfred Dashiel 
ae « BD. ovciwscscsae A 
. B. Vivian 
How k Pre: are Mss. and 
Contest Entries .............. .35 
The Gag Builder. . 1.00 
on UIs: 
Learning to Write. .. 1.00 
Dorothy Hubbard — 
The Art of Cartooning......... 1.00 
Chuck Thorndike 
The Secrets of Cartooning...... 1.00 
Chuck Thorndike 
Turn Your Humor Into Money 1.00 
Sidney K. Margolis 
Authors and the Book Trade... 2.00 
Frank Swinnerton 
How to _— Money By 
Writin — 
Selling What You Write. 23 
Donald MacCampbell 
Prize i tapaptincenaati to Win 2.50 


_ ‘King 
Business Paper Writing. .. 2.50 
Pauline & Wilfried Redmond 
Writing and Selling Special 





Feature Articles ............. 3.65 
Helen M. Patterson 
The Mind in the Making. . . 1.00 
James Harve Robinson 
Manuscript Ri Book. . . 150 
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ARE YOU SATISFIED 


with your stories and your record 
of sales? If so: you don't need 
me. If not, let's get together. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic. 
Terms on Request. 


333 East 43rd Street New York City 











Work with Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are avail- 
able to you for individual instruction, advice and collaboration, 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder 
THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
























ET inte Advertising! Splendid opportunities 
for trained men and women. Ad writers, space 
order experts make good money. 






Masia Advertising. ** and requirements. 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL | or ADVERTISIN 


3601 Michigan Av hicago, eG Ss, A. 




















True Stories With Happy Endings 













“It was your idea on plotting that sold my story. Check 
was $150. 

“Your exacting revision of novel enabled me to get con- 
tract after many failures. You know your stuff uncon- 
ditionally.’’ Such true stories with their happy endings come 
almost every day in my mail. 

Beginners! I specialize in you. Many of my most success- 
ful clients came to me as rank beginners. Unknown writers 
even as you are selling. Your rejected story may sell. Patrons 
from every state in Union submit them to me. Many of them 
sell after being properly done over. I place work before 
active editors who are in market to buy now. 

Send any of your manuscripts — stories, articles, book- 
ay scripts—that I may know your needs, may know how 

elp you, and find material for my sales list. This does 
not obligate you to me, Send stamped envelope. 

e originate ideas for novels, draw up plots, collaborate 
from idea to finished manuscript, expertly blue-pencil out 
every mistake, submit scripts in New York and London for 
sales, sell picture and dramatic rights, and in various other 
ways offer complete service to new novelists. Especially 
interested in criticism and revision of novels. The novel is 
the giant of our literary age. Nothing else equals it. 

My clients reach leading magazines of the nation—Ladies 
Home Journal, Sat. Evening Post, Atlantic, Harpers, etc., 
etc., together with many lesser magazines. 

You may have a best seller and do not know it. Let me 
help you sell that rejected manuscript. 

Are you guessing and fooling while each month old and 
new writers find my service the right selling and writing 
plan? Rejection cards or editor’s checks! Which is it for 
ou? How many manuscripts will you sell this month? 

ow many unsalable ones will you write? 

My fees are small—my service of great value to new 
writers. 


HOWARD SNYDER, - Canton, Miss. 
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modern or historical. We also want fact articles 
about ships, sailors, the sea, and all related sub. 
jects. We'use photographs and poetry. We re. 
port within two weeks and pay Ic, up, for fiction 
—articles on a flat rate.” 


Short Stories, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


City. D. Mcllwraith, Editor. Issued semi-monthly; 


25c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We use all lengths 


of fiction between 3000 and 25,000 words. Must 


be on subjects of adventure, mystery, out-of-doors, 
Western, aviation with lots of action and good 
plots. We occasionally use outdoor verse. Reports 
are in three weeks. We pay on acceptance.” 


Super Science Stories, 210 E. 43rd Street, New 
York City. Frederik Pohl, Editor. Issued bj- 
monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a year. “We use 
novelettes, 8000 to 10,000 words; shorts, up to 
6000 words. We suggest a study of the magazine 
before submission. Articles in lengths up to 2500 
words are used. We also buy poetry. Reports are 
prompt if material is not suitable—longer time 
required on scripts that show promise. We pay 
Yc a word, and up, on acceptance.” 





Sweetheart Stories, 149 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Jeanne Hale, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use short stories, 
4000 to 9000 words, novelettes, 10,000 to 15,000 


words ; complete novels, to 25,000 words. Stories 


of a semi-slick type with new, more realistic treat- 
ment and original slants are what we want. We 
are trying to get away from formula love pulp 
material. Our articles are mostly staff written or 
arranged for. We use poetry. Reports are within 
one month to six weeks. We pay Ic to lca 
word, on acceptance.” 


Thrilling Love, 22 West 48th Street, New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We use shorts, 1000 
to 6000 words; novelettes, 8000 to 10,000 words; 
short novels, 15,000 to 20,000 words. Reports are 
made within two weeks. We pay lc a word, on 
acceptance.” 


Thrilling Ranch Stories, 22 West 48th Street, 


New York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly ; 15c a copy. “We want western love 


stories with girl angle only. Lengths: shorts, 1000 
to 6000 words; novelets, 7000 to 10,000 words; 
short novels, 15,000 to 20,000 words. We report 
in two weeks and pay Yc a word, on acceptance.” 


Unknown, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


John W. Campbell, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c 


a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use pure fantasies, 


involving either humor or psychological horror— 


not gore !—or sympathetic stories. Lengths: shorts, 
1500 to 6000 words; novelettes, 8000 to 12,000 


words ; novels, about 30,000 words, with one novel 


used each issue. We buy fantasy poetry of 16 
to 20 lines, for which we pay 25c a line. Reports 


are made in one week. We pay lc a word, and 


up, immediately on acceptance.” 
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Western Action, 60 Hudson Street, New York 
City. Abner J. Sundell, Editor. Issued bi-month- 
ly; 15c a copy: “We use intelligently plotted, fast 
moving western stories in lengths between 2000 
to 25,000 words. Characterization and emotional 
appeal should be stressed, but not at the expense 
of the pacing of the story. We report within a 
month. Payment is by arrangement.” 





Play Publishers 

Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc., Franklin, 
Ohio. H. C. Eldridge, Sr., Editor. “We publish 
plays and novel entertainments, readings and reci- 
tations. We report in about sixty days. Payment 
is according to salability of type of material pur- 
chased. Payment is made immediately.” 

Ivan Bloom Hardi: Company, 3806 Cottage 
Grove Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. Ivan B. Boyd, 
Editor. “We cater mainly to schools and amateur 
dramatic clubs and organizations, and therefore 
avoid sophistication, profanity, or anything which 
would be offensive to church or educational Jead- 
ers. Many plays which are successful for pro- 
fessionals and experimental groups would not do 
for our market. We want one and three-act plays, 
pantomimes, pageants, humorous and dramatic 
readings, novelty entertainments of all sorts (with- 
out music, as we do not publish music). We buy 
very little poetry. Reports are usually within two 
weeks, although we have busy seasons when it is 
sometimes longer before we can do so. Rates 
vary widely. We pay flat price for some manu- 
scripts, immediately on acceptance, and on others, 
a royalty.” 

Mid-West Play Company, Box 488, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. E. I. Heuer, Editor. “We are in 
the market for good three-act and one-act plays 
that are suitable for high schools (pop. 400 up) 
and amateur groups. Payment is by cash.” 

The Northwestern Press, 2200 Park Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. L. M. Brings, Manager. 
“We publish a variety of entertainment material. 
Short adolescent comedies and serious one-act 
plays are in demand. We report in two weeks. 
Material is usually purchased outright and paid 
for upon acceptance.” 

The Playshop of the Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Maryland. N. B. Fagin, Director. “We 
use full-length plays: comedies, serious, idea 
plays. These should not be too elaborate in setting 
and with not more than twelve characters. Re- 
ports are in two weeks. Payment is by royalty.” 





Syndicates 

Business Features Service, America Fore Build- 
ing, Chicago, Illinois. R. G. King, Editor. “We 
do not want fiction. We buy only from regular 
correspondents although experienced trade paper 
writers may inquire reopening in their town. We 
buy photos of unusual window or interior dis- 
plays from almost any sort of retail store, if ac- 
companied by caption or story, and if illustrative 
of unusual sales, merchandising or display idea.” 

Magazine Feature Service, America Fore Build- 


Novemser, 1940 


Short-Story Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. 
Develop your literary 
gifts. Master the art of 
self-expression. Make 
your spare time profit- 
able. Turn your ideas 
into dollars. 
Courses in Short Story Writ- 
ing, Novel Writing, — 
Weltin , Article riting, 
News Writing, Versification, 
Play Writing, Radio Writing, etc., taught by our 
staff of literary experts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher. Special courses 
in English for those who need preliminary training. 
Nearly forty years of successful experience in the 
home study field. 
Hundreds of pupils have written successful 
novels, popular short-stories, have won prizes 
of from $500 to $2,000 in literary contests; 
ere selling constantly to leading publishers. 
Our moderately priced courses offer just what you 
are seeking—constructive criticism; frank, honest 
practical advice; real teaching. 

Our large illustrated catalog giving full 

orto and a sample copy of the 

RITER’S MO Y will be sent 
free to all who answei this advertisement. 
Write Today 
The Home Correspondence School ¢ 
Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 














NEW FRIENDS 


Through our PERSONAL SERVICE dedicated to the 
romotion of friendships. Discriminating clientele. 
rite or telephone, Grace Bowes, Director. 


AMERICAN SERVICE 


236-WD West 70th St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: Endicott 2-4680 











COMPLETE SHORT-SHORT SERVICE 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Personal 2 months course in short-short Story Writing—$5.00 
for $1.00 


Professional Criticism. Reading Fee, 3 for 
Typing, 30c Per 1000 Words. Sales Fee, 10%. 


onger Scripts, Reading Fee, $1.00. 


EDNA MORTON 
7118 Ave. K, HOUSTON, TEXAS 














\ Writers find Practical Fiction Writ- 
St ing the Sure Way to success. Com- 
plete training . . . constructive criti- 

cisms ... professional guidance . . . 

gales service . . . No flattery, no 

wasted time or effort. The most 

interesting, practical plan for fic- 

tion writers. Investigate now. Send 
for free booklet and criticism coupon. 






















































THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 

1836 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 

Send me your free book, ‘‘The Way Past the 
iter,’’ amd the free criticism coupon, 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers, 
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SHORT SHORT STORY WRITERS: The “narrative 
hook" in the short short opening is the most im- 
portant feature of the entire story. An editor 
reading your short-short will not read more than 
one or twe paragraphs if the story fails to 
"hook" him right in the opening lines. The “nar- 
rative hook" can be accomplished by putting 
your protagonist in a tough situation in the open- 
ing 100 words out ef which he must eventually 
emerge triumphant. 
In the following opening of my short-short, POOR LITTLE 
BUTTERFLY, which sold to a national market, one can 
readily see how the “‘narrative hook’’ is accomplished: 
“Here is a necklace of pearls for you, Butterfly.” Pete 
Meyers put the necklace about his little girl’s throat, and 
thought: “‘Not a bad imitation, even though it cost just 
@ quarter.”’ 

Then he thought of Duval. Duval had given Pete a 
raw deal. Together they had come to Narcissus to fish 
for pearls and to enjoy equally the fruit of their labor. 
But Duval had declared the partnership dissolued; and 
later Pete learned that Duval had found pearls just be- 
fore breaking their agreement. 

In another opening of my short-short, NOT EVEN 100, 
which sold for 20 cents a word to another national market, 
I applied the same technique in launching the story: 

“Look, Gramp, you’ve been chopping wood in this 
terrific heat all morning. Why don’t you rest?’ asked 
Phil, steering the tractor and the attached harrow to- 
ward the potato patch. 

“You young scalliwag!’? pronounced Gramp Preston. 
“You're jest sayin’ that ’cause you think I’m old. I 
might be 84 but I ain’t old. Mebbe, when I touch 100—” 

“Who said you were old? Now, you don’t have to 
jump all over me. I’d be dog-tired myself with all that 
chopping.” 


SHORT SHORT STORY WRITERS: If you de- 
sire to slant your short short stories at the popular, 
commercial markets, be sure to read my series of 
instructive articles, ANALYSIS OF A SYNDI- 
CATE SHORT SHORT, ANALYSIS OF A 
LIBERTY SHORT SHORT, ANALYSIS OF A 
COLLIER’S SHORT-SHORT, ANALYSIS OF A 
THIS WEEK SHORT SHORT and ANALYSIS 
OF A PULP MAGAZINE SHORT SHORT. 


These articles are currently appearing in THE 
WRITER which is published at 8 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mais. These analyses analyze penetratingly 
the short-shorts published by McClure, Liberty, 
Collier’s, This Week and Argosy. They should help 
you in the writing and slanting of this type of 
popular short-short fiction. 


The reading and handling fees are very low: $1.00 
for short-shorts up to 2,000 words; $3.00 from 
2,000 to 5,000 words; $5.00 flat above the 5,000 
word quota. Poems, 50c; articles, $2.00; serials, 
$5.00. My agency is expanding. I need more 
promising beginners to join my clientele. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST. 


Literary Agent 
WOODBINE NEW JERSEY 





Writer’s Dicest 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers, 


ing, Chicago, Illinois. R. G. King, Editor, “We 
do not purchase second serial rights. We seldom 
use fiction and then only short shorts.” 

Myers Publications, Proctor Building, Troy 
New York. I. H. Myers, Editor. “We use any 
type of column or features suitable for syndic. 
tions to newspapers. Reports are in three days 
Payment by outright purchase and royalty.” — 





Radio Magazines 

Institute of Radio Engineers, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. Dr. Alfred N. Goldsmith 
Editor. Issued monthly; $1.00 a copy; $100 
a year. “We use highly technical, radio engineer. 
ing articles, with or without illustrations. We do 
not buy photographs or poetry. We acknowledg 
material at once and report on it within two 
or three months. No payment is made.” 

Radio-Craft, 20 Vesey Street, New York City, 
Hugo Gernsback, Editor. Issued monthly; 5c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We use articles on radio, 
electronics, public address, television, facsimile 
and frequency modulation. We pay approximately 
lc a word, after publication.” 

Radio Retailing, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. W. MacDonald, Editor. Issued month. 
ly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want ver 
short sales ideas with photos. We report immed 
ately and pay minimum of Ic a word; $5 for 
photos. 

Radio Showmanship, 11th and Glenwood Ave, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. S, H. Kaufman, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
want. success stories of sponsored radio programs, 
with complete details of promotion, results in sales, 
outstanding stunts, etc. We buy photographs. Ma- 
terial should run between 1000 and 1200 words. 
We pay $10.00 per article accepted, on publica- 
tion.” 

Radio and Television, 20 Vesey Street, New 
York City. Hugo Gernsback, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year; $2.50 in 
Canada. “We use timely articles on radio and 
television, for which we pay special rates. We 
also use technical articles, for which we pay Vac 
to lc a word. We buy photographs—$2.00 each. 
Reports are within two to four weeks. Payment 
is made after publication.” 


WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY | 


By Robert Oberfirst 
dome McCord, author of BUGLES GOING BY, @ 
novel published in McCall magazine and many other 
novels, writes concerning my booklet, WRITING THE 
SHORT-SHORT STORY: "Your description of the short- 
short story technique is clear and to the point. 
SHORT-SHORT STORYISTS: Be sure to send for this 
important booklet which explains in detail the 3 
cardinal elements in writing a salable short-short story 








in selling your short-shorts! If you want to write fo 
SELL order WRITING THE SHORT-SHORT STORY by 
Robert Oberfirst, the foremost authority on this type | 
fiction. a 
Enclose [0c in coin (no stamps) to cover printing ane 
mailing costs. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST | 














After you read this booklet you should have no froubie | = 
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©“NUSUAL SERVICE” 


Many good stories are rejected every day chiefly because they do not 
fit editorial needs or because they are out of date. Swiftly standards and 
morals are changing, and the writer who would succeed must go with the 
changing times. It is my professional concern to keep my clients in touch 
with what is wanted, and to do it constantly, for as long as our association 
endures. That is why I am continually receiving letters such as these: 


Yes, I’ve gone quite a ways in my writing AND SELLING~— since 


vou last heard from me. I now sell 90% of all I write... You helped me a 
lot with your rough, tough criticisms.” (* 

You haven't heard from me for some time, but I credit you for much 
of t training which enabled me to secure my present job of Publicity Di- 
rector for this giant corporation ... You can see from all this how your train- 
ing has helped me .... Thanks for your letter, and please let me hear from 
you about the book market.” (* 


‘| realize I am a tar better writer than I was even a year ago. I knew 
very litthe when I started with you. I shudder to think where I’d be now if 
I had kept stumbling along on my own.” (* 

“If you ever have occasion to refer aspiring writers to those who have 
benefited immeasurably from your teaching, criticism, and encouragement, 


* ‘ 


i am one who will be glad to answer any questions,” 


Names puest 
sincere in your efforts to win literary success and come t e for guidance, 
you © assured of sympathetic, enthusiastic, and I hope competent, hel have beet 
build literary Careers for twenty years, and the record established by my clients is an open 
bool} I’ve made them work, but I’ve also tried so to arrange the w k that th had a 
grant doing it! I’ve never been able to see why a man trying to teact tl s how to 
write tertainingly should be as dull as ditchwater himself 
In your pursuit of success, you owe it to yourself first of all to GET THE FACTS. They 
are give i my 44-page booklet THE TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCI which 
is FREE ON REQUEST It tells of my work with writers, gives my credentials, both as an 
auth and a literar ritic, and also contains other zital information, 1 btatr e else 
where ésignéed ¢t p ect r pocketbook 
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rER E CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE 





> anuscriy € M ds fud TO EDITOR ET( | t 
ing *‘sk t z€ t les the Li t my tir 
$3.00 fc e first 3.000 wore ur sixty cents a thou he auth¢ Oo 
sand vy 1 w fraction) thereafter. Manuscripts 40,000 Phe commission o1 iles p 
to ) words $25.00 9,000 to 100,000 words M ules othce is located in the hea { Ne York 
$30.00 0,000 words, $35.00 publishing t ind resider presenta ubmi 
Th ‘ INCLUSIVE There i o other charge n} ents accepted ript i e I o the ditor 
ol any kin If nant p 1ilable, or can be wdance with my detaile nstructions in eact 
made i he des ALL NECES asé h irin ou of tl perso ntact 


t is10n the Service iclu 
SARY WORK. SUCH AS REVISION, SUBMISSION 


FREE TO YOU 
Reprint of one of my published articles on 
WHERE AND HOW TO GET AND DEVELOP PLOTS 


If you’re having trouble with your plotting, write for it today, as the supply is limited 


LAURENCE R. DDPORSAY 


Author ''The Profit In Writing’' ($3.00); ‘'Writing Novels to Sell’’ ($2.50); "Landing the Editors 
Checks’’ ($3.00); ‘Stories You Can Sell'' ($3.00); ‘Mistress of Spears'’ ($2.50), etc. 


AUTHOR OF STORIES AND ARTICLES IN LEADING MAGAZINES 
P.O. Box 632 - - - += 2© © © «© «© « «© BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 















































WRITERS! Try A New ROYAL PORTABLE 


ROYAL TURNS OUT a 
WORK—FASTEE 


“ate 
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an experie 


1 extra 


ROYAL HELPS HIM 
WITH IDEAS 
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Would a Royal Portable help 
you sell your first story or make 
more money with your writing ? 
You'll never know until you try 
it yourself! Its easy to get a 
TYPING SOLD FIRST brand new Royal on Free Home 

STORY Trial—-just mail the coupon for 
complete information. Join the 
ranks of successful writers who 


use Royals, today! 


with MAGIC* MARGIN the most 


sensational of all typewriter improvements 


So a a rn en ir ne 
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ANYONE CAN USE IT... ANYONE 
CAN TURN OUT BEAUTIFUL WORK 


AND HERE’S WHY! Only Royal gives 
you MAGIC Margin— it sets the margin 
g@utomatically 3 times faster; Locked 
Segment Shift Freedom, Toueh Contral* 
Touch-set Tabulator, Time-Saver Top 
and office typewriter features, Standard, 
full-sized Mapbe ard and afl eontrols. 
Tested, proved, guaranteed. Marcle by 
Royal, world’s largest company d&voted 4 
exchusively to the manufacfnre of type- ' 
writers. 

*Tvade-mark, Rex 
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et Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 

FRE Dept. WD-40, 2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. , 
Fell me how I car ta ne New Roya! Portable on FREI ME 

Royai's Instant Typ FRIAL; also tell me how in own one for ONLY A FEW NTS 

mg Chart shor ws Wi : ul A DAY including small « ying ¢ charee i 

INCLUDED with City Stat P 

a ee ee MAKE THAT OLD TYPEWRITER HELP PAY! | 

a no extra cos 1 

handsome Carrying ae 

Case Cypewriter, Serial 


Please uote trade-ir ‘eona 
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